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Announcing an Important New Schies, 
for Investors 


By John Moody 
The Man Who Puts 


Investments 
Through the “Third Degree” 


John Moody, Grand Marshal of the Army of 

Investors, Will Furnish “Forbes” Readers 

With the Cream of His Investment Knowl- 

edge and Counsel Through a Series of 21 
Articles 





Don’t miss page 21 
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A Guarantee of Dependability 








Distribution Centers at 


*Milwaukee 
Montreal, Quebec 
Newar 
New Orleans 

*New York 
Oshawa, Ont. 

*Oakland 
Omaha 

*Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portlan 
Parkersburg 

*Pontiac 

Rochester 

*St. Louis 

*St. Paul 

*San Francisco 

*Seattle 

*Spokane 

Salt Lake City 

Saginaw 
San Antonio 
Shreveport 
Sioux City 
Syracuse 

*Tacoma 
Toronto, Ont. 
Tulsa 
Vancétver, B. C. 

Eng. Washington 

Wilmington 

Winnipeg, Man. 

*Direct Factory Branches 


Dealers In Most Communities 
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General Motors Truck 


To truck users—particularly those whose business demands 
prompt deliveries—ownership of a GMC is a guarantee of 
dependable performance. 


Dependable, because quality of materials and workmanship 
in GMC are combined to produce the finest possible truck 
that can be built. 


Dependable, because the GMC exclusive features of design 
provide for long uninterrupted service and permit rapid, 
economical replacement of every wearing part. 


Dependable, because GMC maintenance stations blanket the 
country to insure continuous performance. 


Thousands of haulers today attest GMC dependability. Let 
your neighbor’s experience with GMC be your guide. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC. MICHIGAN 


In the Dominion of Canada 
General Motors Truck Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 
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IF YOU ARE A BUSINESS MAN 


you should know these facts 





The worth of any undertaking must 
be measured by the men responsible 
for it. The Advisory Council of the 


Alexander Hamilton Institute in- 
cludes : 

Dr. Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the 
New York University School of Commerce; 
T. Coleman duPont, the well-known busi- 


ness executive; Percy H. Johnston, Presi- 


dent of the Chemical National Bank of 
New York; Dexter S. Kimball, Dean, 
College of Engineering, Cornell University; 


John Hays Hammond, the eminent consult- 
ing engineer; Frederick H. Hurdman, Cer- 
tified Public Accountant and _ business 
advisor; Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, the 
statistician and economist. 


° © . 


These men are just a few of the 
Institute’s Authors and Staff Mem- 
bers: 

Edward W. Beatty, Chairman of the Board, 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Ralph Starr Butler, Advertising Manager, 
United States Rubber Company. 


Herbert S. Collins, Vice-President, United 
Cigar Stores Company. 


Henry M. Edwards, Auditor, New York 
Edison Company. 
Lawrence M. Jay, Vice-President, Inter- 


national Banking Corporation. 


Fowler Manning, General Sales Manager, 
Hoover Suction Sweeper Company. 


Melville W. Mix, President, Lvyradion 
Manufacturing Company. 
Mac Martin, President, Mac Martin Ad- 


vertising Agency. 

Frank L. McVey, President, University of 
Kentucky. 

Frank H. Sommer, Dean, New York Uni- 
versity Law School. 

Tohn A. 


table 


Stevenson, Vice-President, 


: Equi- 
Life Assurance Society. 


A few Institute subscribers, repre- 
sentative of the 250,000 men who 
are enrolled: 
E. E. Amick, Vice-President, First National 
Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
William Candler, Secretary and Treasurer, 
ca-Cola Company. 
Lever 
Life- 


F ancis A. Countway, President, 
Brothers Company (Mfrs. Luz, 
toy Soap). 


Charles E. Hires, President, Hires Root 
Beer Company. 

toy W. Howard, Chairman, Board of Di- 

ectors, Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


William Wrigley, Jr., President, William 
Vrigley, Jr., Co. (Wrigley’s Gum). 
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[1] 
THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE has only one 
Course—the Modern Business Course and Service. 


[2] 
This Course and Service provides a thoro training in 


all the fundamental phases of business; not merely 
a grounding in some one special field. 


[3] 


_ Sixty percent of the 250,000 subscribers to the Course 


and Service are Executives — Presidents, Vice- 
Presidents, Secretaries, Treasurers, Managers, and 
Business Heads. 

[4] 


The average age of Institute subscribers is 37. A 
man must be 21 years of age before he can enroll. 


[5] 


One out of every three Institute men is a university 
Ten percent are graduate engineers. 


[6] 


The Modern Business Course is intended for two 
types of men: men who are Executives; men who are 
going to be Executives. 


[7] 


The Institute offers no cure-all for business troubles; 
it cannot increase incomes overnight or change failures 
into successes in a month. But the Institute does 
supply a common-sense method of preparing ambitious 
men for greater business progress. 


THIS BOOK gives you all the facts about the Modern Business 
Course and Service. It will be sent without cost or obligation if 
you will mail the coupon. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 156 Astor Place, New York 
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Doing One 
Thing Well 


HE private investor or business 

man finds it impossible even in a 
superficial way to keep in touch 
with the various factors which 
affect investment values as a whole. 
Nor can he through an intimate 
knowledge of the financial status of 
individual companies and the out- 
look in their respective industries 
continually exercise that watchful 
supervision over his investments 
which is so necessary both in 
making profitable investments and 
in avoiding serious financial losses. 


OODY’S Service devotes its 
entire time to one thing— 


safeguarding the investment funds 


of its clients. This requires a costly 
and extensive organization with 
wide facilities for research and 
investigation. 


O you—these facilities are avail- 

able at a moderate cost. The 
details are fully described in our 
booklet, “Constructive Investing,” 
which will be sent to investors and 
business men upon request. 


———— 


MOODY'S 


INVESTORS ‘SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 


35 Nassau Street, New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston Los Angeles 
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The New 
CH: EY ark. BT 


O/ Purchase 
O Certificate 


The Chevrolet Motor Company announces a 6% Purchase Certificate 
Plan, a fundamental advance in the merchandising of motor cars. 


For the buyer who has not heretofore been able to finance the purchase 
of a car, this plan provides an easy way to make small weekly or monthly 
payments and at the same time to secure 6% interest on his investment. 


For the man who now owns a car but is desirous of securing a Chevrolet 
some time in the future, this plan enables him not only to earn 6% interest 
on his payments but also a 6% credit on all service, repairs and accessories 
purchased from the Chevrolet dealer. 


When these payments amount to a sum necessary to equal the first 
payment required for the actual delivery of the car, the customer is 
given the car and can pay the balance in cash or on a monthly time pay- 
ment plan. Payments on these Chevrolet Purchase Certificates are de- 
posited in local banks. 


An Investment of Insured Safety 


Every dollar invested in a Chevrolet 6% Purchase Certificate is doubly 
insured. A strong and well financed insurance company protects every 
Chevrolet Certificate Purchaser against loss. 


Chevrolet —The Easiest Car to Buy 


Chevrolet has long been the most economical car, purchase price and 
maintenance considered. 


Now it is the easiest car to buy. 


The Chevrolet 6% Purchase Certificate Plan places a Chevrolet car within 
the reach of everyone who wants to own a car on a profitable, easy 
payment basis. 


The Chevrolet Motor Company feels that in this new merchandising 
plan, Chevrolet has made possible a substantial increase in bank deposits 
and will introduce the “saving habit” into thousands of homes. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of General “fotors Corporation 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Largest Producer Lowest Priced Quality Cars 


Ser Economical Transportation 


[ETAT CS 





—  _ a 


Superior Roadster . - $495 Superior4-passengerCoupe $725 PRICES OF DE LUXE MODELS 
Superior Touring. . Superior Sedan . . - 795 De Luxe Touring . M ¥ $640 
Superior Utility Coupe . 640 Superior Commercial Chassis 410 De Luxe Coupe . Y = 775 
Superior Coach . ° - 695 Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 De Luxe Sedan. a 3 940 
Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 
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To-morrow’s Telephones 


So vital a factor has the telephone become in American life that 
the demand for it would undoubtedly grow even without increases 
in population. New businesses are founded; others expand. New 
homes are established in town and city, in suburban dwellings and 
apartment houses. 

To meet the needs of America, to-day and to-morrow, with the 
best and cheapest telephone service, is the responsibility of the Bell 
System. The telephone will grow with the population and prosperity 
of the country, and the plans of to-day must anticipate the growth 
of to-morrow. 

The service which is given to-day was anticipated and provision 
was made for it, long in advance. Money was provided, new 
developments were undertaken, construction work was carried 
through on a large scale. The Bell System, that is, the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and Associated Companies, 
has continuously met these requirements. It has enlisted the genius 
of technical development and the savings of investors for investment 
in plant construction. 

Over 315,000 men and women are owners of the American 
Company’s stock and over half a million are investors in the securities 
of the System. With a sound financial structure, a management 
which is reflected in a high quality of telephone service, the Bell 
System is enabled to serve the increasing requirements of the 
American public. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Folicy, One System, Universal Service 
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Moving Millions 
Swiftly and Cheaply 


: HE problem of city 
| transportation is all 
the time becoming 


more difficult and 
important. 

We have been investigat- 
ing the street railway in- 
dustry and have found 
many injustices and much 
misunderstanding as to 
rates. There is no cure-all. 
But these thoughts would 
bear emphasis: Let traffic 
congestion be reduced 
through scientific regula- 
tion and city planning; let 
transportation vehicles — 
whether busses, heavy 
street cars or light one- 
man cars—be chosen for 
maximum service at the 
lowest rates. 

As the city traffic prob- 
lem has become more 
snarled in its own involu- 
tions, there has grown up a 
tendency to condemn all 
traction securities. But 
where franchise disputes 
have been adjusted, equip- 
ment and methods modern- 
ized, and fair rates allowed, 
tractions have made head- 
way. 


more 


To Throw Light 
Upon the Problem 


Since the whole problem of 
urban transportation intimately 
affects our community life, 
“Forbes” has attempted to 
cover its more important phases 
in one issue. We plan to pub- 
lish the following articles in 
Forbes for October 15: 

Interview with J. N. Shanna- 
han, the next president of the 
American Electric Railway As- 
sociation. 

The story of Walter C. 
White, president of The White 
Company—By O. D. Foster. 

Looking Ahead in the Trac- 
tion Industry—By Roger W. 
Babson. 

Trafic Congestion and Its 
Solution—By Harlan Bartholo- 
mew, City Plan Engineer of 
St. Louis. 

Illustrated Article on Busses 
and Trolleys of Varieus Types 
—By M. C. Krarup. 

The New York Traction Sit- 
uation — By Wm. Carnegie 
Ewen. 

Taxation and Regulation—By 
W. H. Maltbie, chairman of 
the Committee on Special 
Taxes, of the A. E. R. A. 
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Why Final Quarter of Year Is 
Likely to Be the Best 


HE final three months 
| promise to be the best of 
the year. - 

The principal helpful develop- 
ments we can count upon with 
some confidence between now and 
the end of the year are: 

Very extensive lending of Amer- 
ican capital to European borrow- 
ers and, as a consequence, substan- 
tial ordering of American prod- 
ucts, especially raw materials. 
The successful placing of the im- 
pending $100,000,000 German 
loan here will probably prove the 
signal for a marked demonstration 
of optimism over the whole Euro- 
pean outlook. This looked-for de- 
velopment can be regarded as of 
the greatest moment. 

Within five weeks the presiden- 
tial election will be over, and the 
prevailing belief in financial and 
business circles is that Calvin 
Coolidge will be continued in of- 
fice. While it is true that business 
has not permitted the campaign to 
cause unsettlement, nevertheless, 
relief will be felt when the votes 
have been actually counted—pro- 
vided, that is, the outcome is ac- 
ceptable to business. All indica- 
tions are that the outcome will 
be acceptable to business. 

The 1924 crops will yield very 
satisfactory profits to the vast ma- 
jority of our farmers. Full advan- 
tage is being taken of the current 
high prices for wheat and corn, 
so that within the next three 
months a vast amount of money 
will flow into grain States. Al- 
though cotton prices have declined 
quite sharply, there undoubtedly 
was considerable selling by grow- 
ers of “futures” when quotations 
were high, so that the South prom- 
ises to end the year reasonably well 
off. 

The latest returns show a moder- 
ate increase in employment, and 
aS a majority of industries are 


By B. C. Forbes 


now doing better, the prospect is 
that labor will have a good Fall 
and Winter, at practically the high- 
est actual wages ever paid. 

The railroads are receiving an 
increased volume of traffic, the mil- 
lion-cars-a-week mark having re- 
cently been passed. Movement of 
farm products is certain to continue 
heavy, so that the railroads should 
be able to earn reasonable profits 
and be able to place and pay for 
generous orders for equipment. 

Time money rates have fallen to 
the lowest point yet reached. 
Crop-moving requirements have 
made no appreciable impression. 
Notwithstanding recent falling-off 
in gold imports and the prospec- 
tive heavy financing of foreign 
loans, the outlook is that there will 
continue to be a great abundance 
of money and capital available at 
attractive rates for home use. 

Although the stock market ex- 
perienced a spell of weakness to- 
wards the end of August and dur- 
ing part of September, the de- 
clines were not regarded as of great 
significance, apparently having 
been largely the result of opera- 
tions by professional bears. The 
consensus of opinion in Wall 
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Street is that higher prices will be 
touched before election day. And 
certainly general conditions justi- 
fy such a belief. Bonds have held 
their own at near the highest level 
of the year in spite of a continuous 
procession of new offerings. 

Turning to specific industries, 
what do we find? 

In this issue of “Forbes,” 
Charles M. Schwab declares that 
the iron and steel industry has 
turned the corner both in activity 
and prices. The latest reports 
from the industry confirm this. 

Automobile companies, after re- 
ducing output in order to work off 
stocks in the hands of dealers, have 
begun to increase operations and 
are looking forward to good de- 
mand in view of the improvement 
in business, in employment and 
in agricultural conditions. 

The rubber industry, after a long 
spell of idleness and weakness, is 
declared to have turned definitely 
upwards. It is entirely possible 
that the final quarter of the year 
will bring marked recovery. 

Building has continued astonish- 
ingly active. Here, however, some . 
slackening may be expected. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Railroad car loadings for 1924, represented by the heavy black line, are now at the 
highest level of the year. Three ciphers are omitted from the left column. 


“With all thy getting, 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


America assuredly is keeping cool politically. No 
presidential campaign ever aroused less excitement. 
It is causing no business unsettlement whatsoever. 
The majority of financial and business leaders simply 

are assuming that Calvin Cool- 


BUSINESS idge will be retained in the White 
{S NOT : 
DISTURBED House. Speculators may attempt 


BY POLITICS to drum up a stock market “scare” 
before November; but it is likely 
to be mild and brief. Business sentiment is more con- 
fident to-day than it has been at any previous time 
during 1924. If the voting results as commonly ex- 
pected, the prospects all are that the opening of 1925 
will find the United States enjoying a rational meas- 
ure of genuine prosperity. 


* * * 


Comers are goers. 
x * x 


Your boss can’t pay Saturday's wages with the sales you 
tell him you are sure to make next week. 


* * * 


Haven’t you sometimes been tempted to give up, 
to cease wrestling against heartbreaking odds? Most 
of us have at times felt like quitting. Happily, how- 
ever, real Americans are not quitters. They are fight- 


ers. They have grit. They are 
THE LAST full of determination. In their 
BLOW bea aimee ar] 
WINS THE own sphere many Americans have 
FIGHT exercised just as commendable 


courage and fortitude and perse- 
verance as were exhibited by our splendid airmen who 
have won undying fame by their pioneer flight around 
the world. It has been well said that there is no 
disgrace in suffering honorable defeat, but that dis- 
grace lies in not trying again. Wasn’t it in Cobalt 
(Canada) that disheartened owners sold a mine which 
they had developed to within a few feet of an ore bed 
which yielded the buyers a big fortune? Herbert 
N. Casson, the noted British business writer, relates 
this parallel incident: 


There is a gold mine in South Africa, so a Rand man told 
me last month, which is called the White Feather. 

The first man who dug it went down for over 200 feet. 
Then he became discouraged. 

He gave up—surrendered to bad luck—flew 
feather, as the miners say. 

He sold his mine for a few pounds to a newcomer. 

The new man went down bravely and in one day uncovered 
a vast store of gold. He has since dug up a fortune. 

The first man stopped digging when he was within 12 inches 
of a ton of gold. 


If you are ever tempted to show the white feather, 
just recall these incidents. In digging into the careers 
of scores and scores of the men who have made the 
greatest marks in American industry, I have had it 
brought home forcefully that nearly all of them were 
called upon, at some stage or other, to muster up super- 
lative courage. You encounter white feathers 
on the summits of success. 


the white 
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get Understanding”’ 


Business men, for once, are to do more than growl 
vainly about the unsatisfactory calibre of men electeg 
to public office. More American business men than 
ever before are taking an active interest in the Fall 


elections. The campaign to this 
BUSINESS end and launched many months 
ol ago by “Forbes” has borne abun- 
VOTE dant fruit. National, state and 


municipal organizations have been 
formed to “Get Out the Vote.” Business men have 
responded and are responding gratifyingly. The sub- 
ject has been taken up by newspapers all over the 
land. Wall Street always distrusts “sure things.” 
Business men who may be tempted to assume com- 
placently that there is no need to bestir themselves 
to insure the election of their candidate should re- 
member that fact. 

One suggestion: La Follette and his malcontent 
champions are promulgating the most ridiculous state- 
ments on financial, industrial, commercial and eco- 
nomic subjects. Intelligent business men, knowing 
just how ridiculous these allegations are, probably as- 
sume that no considerable number of voters 
possibly be fooled by such absurdities. 
sumption would be dangerous. 

Business men should realize that it is extremely 
important that they do everything within their power 
to bring home to the rank and file the falsity of La 
Follette’s charges. Wage earners should be asked to 
consider whether they would care to change places 
with the Russians who have gone the whole way in 
adopting revolutionary political and economic ideas. 
Both Calvin Coolidge and John W. Davis are advocat- 
ing American policies and principles, each according 
to his light. But La Follette has borrowed his nos- 
trums from foreigners who, to put it mildly, have not 
succeeded in bringing about national conditions su- 
perior to our own. 

Could La Follette’s followers visit different Euro- 
pean countries, including Germany and Russia, the 
hatching-ground of his pet political theories, they 
would return mighty thankful to be Americans and 
determined not to vote that this nation be launched 
upon such uncharted political seas as have brought 
wreck and ruin abroad. 


can 
Such an as- 


* * * 


If you are always the first to quit you will be the last t 
be promoted. 
- o% 


We own only what's in our mind. 
ee 
Before they can attract admiration, flowers have to send 
down roots. So must men. 
* * * 
Don’t acquire the tombstone habit of never saying a 
good word about a fellow until he is down and out. 
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Mechanics 


tion of which 


Mussolini was acclaimed at home and throughout 
the world when he set up a dictatorship in Italy. 
No statesman has attracted more attention or more 
applause during the last two years. He has been 
called “The saviour of Italy.” 


DICTATORS He has been extolled as the 
Ll FOR strongest statesman of modern 
THEMSELVES times. This publication, while 


recognizing the effectiveness of 
Mussolini’s suppression of threatened communism, has 
never been able to shut its eyes to what the ultimate 
outcome of Mussolini’s unconstitutional acts was 
likely to be. Dictatorships usually have an unhappy 
end. Lawlessness may be temporarily suppressed by 
well-intentioned lawlessness; but even well-intention- 
ed lawlessness is not conducive to the setting up of 
stable law and order. Mussolini made of the consti- 
tution a scrap of paper. He has now appointed a 
council of fifteen experts to overhaul the old consti- 
tution. But just as Mussolini rode into power un- 
lawfully, other ambitious, scheming Italians are now 
maneuvering to unhorse him. It is easier to snatch 
dictatorial reins than to lay them down again with- 
out causing demoralization and bloodshed. This his- 
toric truth must now be burning itself into Mussolini’s 
consciousness. Trotsky and his fellow autocrats will 
by and by also reap what they have sown. 
a a 
The man who won't exert himself becomes an “ex.” 
* * * 
“Touches” cost the toucher more than the touched. 
i 


British industrial conditions are fundamentally bad. 
Since the Armistice exports have never reached pre- 
war totals, while imports have increased. On top of 
this adverse balance, Britain is paying war debts to 

the tune of half-a-million dollars 


BRITAIN a day to the United States and 
— receiving nothing from the na- 


tions to whom she lent billions 
of dollars. Meanwhile, taxes na- 
turally have become most burdensome. Labor’s in- 
sistent demands for higher wages and shorter hours 
have sent costs and prices soaring, thus weakening 


OF INDUSTRY 


(Left) PREMIER MUSSOLINI 
of Italy, whose dictatorial rule has 
made him many enemies. 
plotting to bring about his down- 
fall is reported in dispatches. 


(Right) GATES W. McGARRAH, 
chairman of the 
& Metals 
Bank of New York, has been 
appointed the American member 
of the general board of the new 
German Bank of Issue, the crea- 
is provided for 
under the Dawes reparations plan. 





Secret 


Board of the 
National 


Britain’s ability to compete successfully in foreign 
market. Output per worker is declared to have de- 
clined. 

So grave has the situation become that the Govern- 
ment has appointed a Committee on British Industry 
and Trade. Its chairman is a man who has won an 
unusual reputation as a business statesman during re- 
cent years, Sir Arthur Balfour—not the veteran Earl 
of Balfour. The London Times says, editorially: 


What are the actual changes in each market for British 
goods; what trades have gained and what lost ground in each; 
what has been the change in output or volume of work done 
in the aggregate and per worker employed in the leading 
industries; what has been the average rise of costs, and 
what are the contributory causes of this rise, in each in- 
dustry; the percentage change in wage ra‘es in different oc- 
cupations; the volume of savings and the supply of new 
capital; a careful analysis of the new burdens imposed by 
rates and taxes on industry; the special causes of depression 
in industries with an exceptionally high unemployment rate 
—these are all questions to which it may not be possible 
to give a final and .conclusive answer, but on which it should 
be possible to give reliable estimates at an early date. 

Any definite information that can be given on the efficiency 
of labor and management, on the possibilities and limitation 
of large-scale production, on the potentialities of scientific re- 
search, and the other topics enumerated under the second 
head in the explanatory Memorandum, will be valuable; but 
they are all subjects into which the element of personal judg- 
ment enters to a much greater extent, and, even if that quali- 
fication may be disregarded, they all refer to conditions that 
cannot be changed at short notice. The public will be satis- 
fied, and the parties to industrial negotiations will respond, if 
the Committee can give definite information about the move- 
ment of wages in different occupations, the actual results in 
experience of different methods of remuneration, and the ac- 
tual effect of post-war industrial disputes on the task of se- 
curing overseas contracts for the employment of British 
labor. 

The country has never faced the facts of the post-war eco- 
nomic situation, because the facts have never been put plainly 
before the country. 


Personally, I came away from Britain with a feel- 
ing that the gravity of the national outlook is not real- 
ized by the majority of the British people. All thought- 
ful Americans will earnestly hope that this member of 
the English-speaking race will be able to so set her 
house in order as to continue to form, in conjunction 
with our own nation, the dominating groups of the 
human family. 

a 

If you are glad to be back from your vacation, the boss, 

depend upon it, is glad to have you back. And vice versa. 
x * * 

A faulty cog can wreck a whole machine; a faulty em- 

ployee, a whole organization. 












































On the Advantages of 
Worldly Possessions 











YOUNG baker from the rural North of Scot- 
A land moved South in search of a job and man- 
aged to win his way into the office of the head 
of a very prominent biscuit-making concern. He asked 
for work but was promptly turned down. An attempt 
at persuasion failed. As he walked towards the door, 
he fired this parting shot: 

“Anyway, it’s a pity you don’t learn how to make 
biscuits.” 

“What did you say?’ demanded the astonished 
executive. 

“I said it’s a pity you don’t learn how to make bis- 
cuits.” 

“Come back here!” shouted the executive, irritated 
to the point of interest. 

The rustic admitted that the concern had won a great 
reputation with its biscuits, but he insisted that the 
biscuits were poor stuff. 

“Do you think you could show us how to make bet- 
ter biscuits?” the executive demanded sarcastically. 

“T could that,” the self-confident youth assured him. 

That youth is today the head and principal owner 
of the most famous biscuit-making company in Europe, 
McVitie & Price, Ltd. He is none other than the Sir 
Alexander Grant, Baronet, from whom Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, British Prime Minister, accepted the life in- 
come on 30,000 shares of the biscuit company to en- 
able him, according to his explanation, to maintain an 
automobile. The disclosure, following closely upon the 
conferring of a Baronetcy upon the biscuit manufac- 
turer, has created a stir in Britain and is expected to 
figure piquantly in Parliament when sittings are re- 
sumed. 

A statement issued by the Prime Minister, in which 
he describes the circumstances surrounding the gift and 
emphasizes that he and Grant had been friends from 
the days they were poor lads, has not silenced insinuat- 
ing talk. 

One London newspaper accepts as true Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s explanation, as it well might, for close friend- 
ship between the two has been a matter of common 
knowledge in Scotland for years. But this newspaper 
remarks, editorially, that, whereas MacDonald always 
was a Socialist, he was quite willing, when occasion 
arose, to avail himself of a gift which was made possi- 
ble by the operation of the capitalistic system. 

Have you ever noticed this? Many men who have 
failed to study and work hard to make the most of 
their opportunities, and who have consequently re- 
mained poor, rave against those who have money and 
denounce the “unfairness” of it all, but are very ready 
to accept favors from relatives or others who have 
succeeded in accumulating a larger measure of world- 
ly possessions. 





Isn’t nearly all the ranting against riches the sheer. 
est humbug, the sheerest insincerity, the sheerest non. 
sense? For is it not true that every normal man aspires 
to make headway in the world, to rise in his line of 
work, to attain success? And is not one of the normal 
accompaniments of success an increase in financial 
rewards? 

“With all thy getting, get understanding,” is the ban- 
ner under which these “Forbes” editorials have ap- 
peared from the first issue of the publication. We have 
no illusions about what great wealth can do and what 
it cannot do. We believe in the worthwhileness of 
striving by all worthy means to attain success and to 
attain wealth. Simply because we are convinced that 
no amount of money is worth the sacrifice of one’s bet- 
ter instincts, of one’s self-respect, of one’s soul, if you 
wish—simply because we are profoundly convinced 
that riches not gained legitimately and decently are not 
worth having, nevertheless we believe that every man 
owes it as a duty to himself and to his family to strive 
earnestly and industriously to increase the worth of 
his services to the world and, as a consequence, his 
rewards. 

There is no beauty in poverty. Poverty nearly al- 
ways is ugly. Often it is cruel. The poverty-strick- 
en can do little or nothing to help others, no matter 
how generously-inclined they may be. 

The Bible enjoins us to regard the riches we may 
acquire as a stewardship. That’s fair enough. The 
right-minded person does regard his money as some- 
thing to be used wisely, as something to be used for 
the benefit, first, of those near and dear to him, and, 
after that, for the benefit of others. 

Money ts worth striving for. 
sessing. 


Money ts worth pos- 


Without a fair share of money, a man cannot do 
as much for others as he can if he has exerted him- 
self energetically and successfully to acquiring more 
money than he requires for his own needs. 

Those who sneer at money and all its possessors 
are either fools or worse. Their scoffings are usually 
inspired by bitter envy, not by noble, altruistic feelings 
or motives. ; 

I am frank enough to confess that I have always 
tried to earn every dollar I could fairly and honestly. 
If I hadn’t, I would feel that I had fallen short of 
my duty, first, to myself, and, second, to others. 

When Ramsay MacDonald, the Socialist, accepted 
a big financial favor from one of his capitalistic friends, 
he did what most men who rail against money and its 
possessors would unhesitatingly do should they get the 
opportunity. 

So, why be hypocritical about money? 
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The boy with the biggest ball can fly the highest kite. 
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You and I have been told since childhood that the 
French are the most polite people on the face of the 
earth. They are not one whit more polite than Americans. 
I became convinced of this during former visits to 

France, but I have always hesi- 


AMERICANS tated until now to give public 
—— expression to my conviction. I 
_ FRENCH do so now, not only because I 


had the same idea borne in on me 
during my recent visit, but because other members 
of my party repeatedly remarked upon the manners 
of French people, always to the disadvantage of the 
French and to the advantage of the Americans. The 
better-class French people are, of course, as polite as 
the better-class people in this or any other country. 
But you find no excess of politeness, to say the 
least, among store clerks, hotel employees, theatre 
attendants, and the rank and file of pedestrians on 
the sidewalks. It is quite common to be asked point- 
blank for a tip. As a matter of fact, the tip-receiving 
class in Britain are fully as polite as the similar class 
are in France. And politeness is certainly as preva- 
lent on the streets of American cities as in Paris. 
Submit thousands of Frenchmen to a typical New York 
subway rush-hour jam and I am quite sure there 
would be less good humor and more belligerency 
manifested. 


No. American manners do not compare unfavor- 
ably with those of European nations. 


Two-Line 


It promises to be a Merry Christmas businesswise. 
x SS x 
Hasn't the greatest vote-getter for Coolidge been Mel- 
lon? 
* * * 
The advice to buy your coal early proves to have been 
sound, 
+: = 
America had better not spend any French debt repay- 
ments just ‘yet. 
x * 


Chicago reports many “To Let” signs. So do other 


cities, including New York. 
* * * 
Russia is still the most hopeless country on the face 
of the earth. 


* * x 


Ou will not always continue in oversupply. 
x * x 
Bricks are falling. 
x * x 
Don’t jump at the “bargains” in German mark bonds 
being offered by shysters 
x * 


Rubber promises to spring back after its contraction. 
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Strikes caused the loss in Britain of 2,000,000 work. 
ing days in one month this Summer. New Strikes 
average two every day. These bald facts throw 
significant light upon the present attitude of Britis, 

labor. The responsibility doubt. 


STRIKES less rests partly upon labor leade; 
= who dangled befor ' 
HURTING — € wage earn. 
BRITAIN ers the delusion that, if elected ty 


power, they would transform 
Britain into a paradise for all workers. This power jg 
not being exercised always with wisdom. Arrogancy 
is rife. Labor too often feels that it now has the 
whip-hand and that it can enforce any demands jt 
cares to make. But, of course, economic conditions 
limit what employers can submit to. Hence, the ruin. 
ous number of labor disputes and strikes. 

These strikes, aggravated by the heavy cost of the 
weekly “doles” handed out to idle workers by the 
Government, are imposing a severe strain upon Brit- 
ain’s financial and industrial strength. Taxes are 
terribly heavy and must continue heavy for years, 

Until labor’s attitude undergoes a drastic change, 
and until the taxpayers bring about thorough-going 
reduction of governmental activities and taxes, the 
United Kingdom’s future will not be inspiring. 


x * * 


Before you can arrive, you have to go some—and keep 
going. 


Editorials 


Young Harriman, followmg young Vanderbilt's ex- 
ample, has bought a newspaper. Condolences! 
x * * 
The best time to prepare for a rainy day ts when your 


sun is shining. 
x * * 


Dividend increases still outnumber dividend decreases. 
* * x 
Cotton didn’t reach the heights predicted by bulls. 


Neither ts it likely to reach the depths now predicted by 


bears. 
7 
Gold exports are an early possibility. Good! 
+s & 
Germany is taking off her coat. Watch her! 
“« +-<« 


Neither a surfeit nor a famine ts lkely in wheat. 
+ * 
Somehow, money is always offered cheapest to those 
who don’t need it, badly. 
* * * 


Will retailers be caught short of merchandise before 
the year ends? 





We shall gladly mail sample copies of Forbes to your friends, associates 


and executives. Send us their names. 
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Leaders of the Automobile Industry 


“To Be Successful, a Man Must 
Be a Profit-Maker’’—Firestone 


Largest Concern in the World Manufacturing Tires Exclusively, Has 12,000 
Employees, All Stockholders, and Makes 10,000,000 Tires a Year— 
Firestone on Advertising and Selling, and Picking Men 


ter than Harvey S. Firestone 

what it means to “swim up- 
stream.” When he, at the age of 
eighteen, left the old home in Co- 
lumbiana County, Ohio, to take a 
course in a Cleveland business col- 
lege, graduating to the 
bookkeeper’s stool in a 
little coal office in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, nobody in this 
wide world suspected that 
some day he would be a 
recognized leader in the 
automobile tire manufac- 
turing industry. 

Away back in the early 
days, when a rubber-tired 
buggy was considered the 
height of riding luxury, 
two men sat at a small 
table in a modest restau- 
rant in the business sec- 
tion of Detroit. The 
younger man was in 
charge of the Michigan 
interests of a well-known 
buggy company, and con- 
versation naturally turned 
toward modern improve- 
ments in vehicles, and 
particularly the introduc- 
tion of the rubber tire. 

Suddenly the salesman 
turned toward his com- 
panion and said earnest- 
ly: 

“If I could get together 
enough money to open a 
little factory, I would 
make rubber tires.” 

“The idea is all right, 
Harvey,” said his com- 
panion, “but the market 
isn’t big enough. How 
many people are there, do 
you suppose, who know 
anything at all about rubber tires? 
And how many more would be 
willing to pay for them?” 

Harvey Firestone was puzzled 
for a moment. 

“But I had spent too many 
wakeful nights thinking over that 
matter,” he said to me, “to let him 
choke me off that way. To me the 
market was without limit, because 


Precrtian’ no one knows bet- 


By B. J. Duncan 


the country was full of vehicles, 
and every man who owned a car- 
riage was a possible prospect. 
That’s the way it looked to my op- 
timistic mind.” 

So he replied to his friend in this 
manner : 





Harvey S. Firestone 
President, Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


“The big profit in a new idea 
goes to the man who gets in first 
on the market, if he outlines the 
proper program. The public can 
be educated to the value of rubber 
tires, and it is the business of the 
man who makes them to find a way 
to put them out at a price low 
enough so people can not afford 
not to buy them.” 


“But I soon found out,” said Mr. 
Firestone, “that it is one thing to 
have a sound idea, and still another 
to put it over. Educating the pub- 
lic to new ways is a difficult task. 
People had grown accustomed to 
steel-shod wheels, and the rubber 
tire was too radical a 
change to find ready ac- 
ceptance. 

“Nevertheless, my 
friend was much inter- 
ested in the proposition. 
I had taken him out 
for a ride in my rub- 
ber-tired buggy, as a 
sort of demonstration, 
just as our salesmen 
to-day take prospects for 
a ride in cars equipped 
with Firestone balloon 
tires—to prove the merits 
of the tires as to ease and 
comfort. My friend was 
ready to admit that most 
of the strain we feel from 
a long ride comes from 
the jolting over uneven 
stretches of road. He said 
he had never before re- 
turned from a buggy ride 
so fresh and rested—we 
had taken a twenty-mile 
drive. 

“As for myself, I was 
thoroughly convinced that 
if we could get people to 
try riding on rubber-tired 
carriage wheels they 
would never go back to 
the old style. I put my 
plan before him frankly 
and candidly, and he final- 
ly decided to ‘take a 
chance’ with me.” 

Far into the night the 
two men discussed means 
and methods of financing. Mr. 
Firestone had no ready cash for 
the purpose, and his companion 
hadn’t sufficient funds to meet the 
expected requirements. 

After considerable deliberation, 
however, the two men decided 
to look around for a_ third 
party, who might be induced to in- 
vest an amount equal to that of- 
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fered by Mr. Firestone’s friend— 
about one thousand dollars—and if 
the search met with success the 
business would be launched. Mr. 
Firestone was to “invest” his ex- 
perience. 

One circumstance of importance 
figured in bringing about a quick 
decision. Mr. Firestone’s friend, 
who, by the way, was a Chicago 
man, had mentioned earlier in the 
evening that a little run-down fac- 
tory in his city—on Wabash Ave- 
nue, near Harrison Street—possi- 
bly might answer their purpose, 
and that it could be “bought for a 
song.” It actually had been offered 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany turns out nearly one-fourth of 
all the tires produced in the United 
States. Here are typical views of the 
great plant at Akron, Ohio. Above 
is shown the washing of the crude 
rubber; on the right, the compounded 
gum as it comes from the mill room; 
and, below, the final inspection of tires. 


for $1,500. If they could raise that 
amount, and enough more to start 
operations, the way was opened 
for the making of some money. 
The whole idea fired Mr. Fire- 
stone’s imagination, but he was in 
a rather embarrassing situation 
without ready cash. His work in 
Detroit had necessarily put him in 
contact with several very success- 
ful men who were prominent so- 
cially and in a business way. Cir- 
culating in this atmosphere, of 
course, made certain demands on 
his purse. Besides, he had recently 
married, and the matrimonial ven- 
ture had necessitated a drain on 
his rather limited bank account. 
At any rate, Mr. Firestone was 
living comfortably, even though 
not luxuriously, in a city where he 
had already established a good 
business standing. Could he afford 
to put all this into the discard and 
start at the bottom again, just for 


the sake of having a business of 
his own? 

He thought it over, and decided- 
ly careful was he in analyzing the 
proposition, arriving at the con- 
clusion that he not only could af- 
ford to take the step, but would. 

After several disheartening 
weeks the necessary cash was 
raised and the little factory was 
purchased, but when arrangements 
had been completed the trio found 
their total cash assets amounted to 
something less than $1,000. Of this 
nearly $700 was used to get the in- 
fant project under way. They were 
left with a “pitiful surplus.” 


Few persons who have not ex- 
perienced a like predicament can 
imagine what Harvey Firestone 
went through during those first 
two or three years, for upon his 
shoulders rested the responsibility 
of the company’s making good. 

“I want to tell you,” he said, 
“that in those days a dollar looked 
as big as a buggy wheel, and it 
wasn’t rubber-tired at that.” 

Day after day he studied closely 
all items of expenditure, to see 
where costs could be reduced in an 
effort to make each dollar do the 
work ordinarily done by two. Even 
small items, such as_ postage 
stamps, came in for consideration. 
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Letters were written Only whe 
letters were absolutely necessary, 
The company started with Ha 
one employe, at small pay. Mr 
Firestone’s salary with the byoo, 
company was fairly liberal, but 
now he had to cut his house rent 
to $27.50 a month and his grocery 
bills to a point which would be cop. 
sidered impossible by the average 
laborer to-day. He put all his en. 
ergy into building up the business 
You will get an idea of how he 
succeeded when I tell you that the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Com. 
pany, at Akron, Ohio, to-day has 
an output of approximately 10. 
000,000 tires a year, which is close 
to one-fourth of the entire tire 
production of the United States. 
The Firestone organization js 
made up of over 12,000 employees, 
and every one is a_ stockholder in 
the company, which, according to 


the last annual statement, has as- 
sets of over $56,000,000 and a sur- 
plus of more than $26,000,000. 
Sales for 1923 were approximately 
$77,600,000, an increase of 20 per 
cent. over 1922. 

To keep before the public in an 
.advertising way the Firestone 
tires, the company sets aside $2,- 
000,000 or more annually. Yet, 
when the little plant was operating 
in Chicago the partners in the firm 
would give serious consideration 
to a proposal to spend eight or ten 
dollars for an advertisement. ; 

Going back to the early days o! 
Mr. Firestone’s venture, the com- 
pany was confronted with many 
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The recreational side of life is not neg- 
lected by Mr. Firestone. Every year, in 
company with Henry Ford and Thomas 
A. Edison, it is his custom to go on a 
camping trip. It is then that these three 
great Americans lay aside all serious in- 
terests and frolic like schoolboys. These 
photos were taken in 1922, when Mr. 
Firestone persuaded President Harding 
to join the party. The late President is 
easily recognized in the picture above. 


discouragements, but it struggled 
through all of them. The three 
partners frequently had to resort 
to heroic measures to finance oper- 
ations. Often there wasi’t enough 
cash in their bank account to meet 
actual expenses. 

It was not until the third year’s 
end—1898—that the business be- 
gan to show a profit. But just as 
they saw the tide turning in their 
favor, the manufacturers of a 
welding machine which they were 
using made a demand for the con- 
traption. Mr. Firestone went to 
the president of the company that 
owned the machine, but was told 
that the company was legally ob- 
ligated to take it out. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Firestone; 
“we can’t prevent, your taking the 
machine away, but we are not go- 
ing to let your action wreck our 
business. If necessary, we'll build 
a machine ourselves—a better ma- 
chine than yours.” 


Intent on Heading Own Company 


The welding contrivance was re- 
moved, and immediately Mr. Fire- 
stone and his partners began ex- 
perimenting on a device which 
soon was perfected, and the work 
of welding went along without 
hindrance. But more _ trouble 
loomed. The energetic partners 
found themselves defendants in a 
suit, charged with infringement of 
a patent. 

More bad luck followed; they 
lost the suit. To appeal meant ex- 
pense which couldn’t be afforded. 
so Mr. Firestone suggested that a 
happy solution to the infringement 
difficulty and competitive strug- 
gles might be brought about by a 
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merger of the two companies. The 
idea met unanimous approval, and 
the coalition was effected in 1899, 
the Chicago trio being represented 
by assets of $40,000, while those of 
the Rubber Tire Wheel Company 
were $200,000. 

With Mr. Firestone in charge of 
Western interests, the organiza- 
tion proved very successful and 
eventually disposed of its holdings 
for $1,250,000 to a group of New 
York bankers, the value of Mr. 
Firestone’s company having been 
fixed at $250,000, of which he re- 
ceived his proportionate share. 
The concern was later capitalized 
at $8,000,000 under the name of the 
Consolidated Rubber Company. 

Although Mr. Firestone was 
asked to remain with the new or- 
ganization, he declined, being in- 
tent on heading his own company. 
He felt sure this would enable him 
to carry out certain definite ideals. 
He went back to the farm to rest 
and to think over his new plans. 

Looking over the high lights of 
his career, the young manufac- 
turer found that he had accom- 
plished most when he had deter- 
mined his own policies and had 
carried them out along lines akin 
to his way of thinking. He decided, 
therefore, to embark once more in 
business for himself. 

“While I was looking around for 
a good opening,” said Mr. Fire- 
stone, “I had what seemed to be a 
rather attractive offer from an Ak- 
ron company. I had almost defi- 
nitely decided to go into business 
for myself, but conditions did not 
appear to be just right at that time 
for the venture. But not long after 
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I accepted the offer I became con- 
vinced that I had made a mistake. 
Once again I turned my attention 
toward locating a site for a tire 
plant. 

“Early in 1901 I ran across an 
old foundry building in Akron. It 
was on the outskirts of the town, 
in poor condition, and really in no 
particular sense adapted to the 
manufacture of tires. But it could 
be bought for $4,500, which was a 
consideration. I was eager to get 
started, as automobiles were grow- 
ing in numbers week after week, 
and I felt there was a bright fu- 
ture if once I could get a factory 
going. 

“The building was seventy-five 
feet wide by one hundred feet long 
—so small that we could almost 
lose it in the open spaces at our 
Plant One. At that time, though, 
the building looked like all out- 
doors to me. And I made the deal. 

“Then real work for me was 
under way again. My training in 
Chicago had been in a trying 
school, and here was where I be- 
gan to reap the results. I had 
learned to cut down every expense 
to the minimum. I looked around 
until I found some fairly good 
second-hand equipment, for I had 
not forgotten what it meant to try 
to run a business without a sur- 
plus. I decided never again to in- 
vest all the ready cash I had in the 
plant itself. 


Never Impaired Credit 


“Do you know,” continued Mr. 
Firestone, “that one of the prin- 
cipal causes of failure is the fact 
that men do not leave themselves 
sufficient capital to swing their 
business operations? Often they 
could take advantage of a favor- 
able opportunity to buy raw ma- 
terials or to secure a desirable 
piece of property, if they only had 
the ready cash. To get the money 
they have to strain their credit, 
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and good credit is one of the most 
vital assets of business. 

“I have always made it a point 
not to strain or impair my credit. 
The man who pushes his credit to 
the limit is taking too many 
chances. He should always take 
a little less than is offered to him.” 

The small factory was the start 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, now the largest concern 
in the world manufacturing tires 
exclusively. It began with 17 em- 
ployees. The initial production 
was carriage tires, but soon auto- 
mobile tires were also made. 

Mr. Firestone watched the ad- 
vancement of the motor car indus- 


try with the keenest interest and © 


with that rare vision which has 
characterized his various under- 
takings. He was probably the first 
to see that the delicate mechanism 
of the automobile would demand a 
tire which would reduce the jar 
and jolt te the minimum, and he 
conceived the idea of working out 
some satisfactory form or type of 
pneumatic tires. While even some 
of his friends laughed at his ex- 
periments, he kept doggedly on. 

He knew what he was after, and 
he intended to see it through. He 
carried on the most exacting ex- 
perimental work. And very soon 
after the new tire was ready for 
the market the orders began to 
pour in. Before long the capacity 
of the plant was doubled. 


Fundamentals of Success 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company continued to grow, and 
to-day Mr. Firestone is recognized 
as a dominating factor in the tire 
industry. 

I asked this successful manufac- 
turer to tell me something of what 
he considered the important funda- 
mentals of his success. His an- 
swer, to my mind, was astonishing. 

“I attribute much of my ad- 
vancement and progress to the fact 
that I lacked capital,’ was his 
quick response. “Because of this 
I had to watch every expenditure. 
If I had not known or experienced 
the situation of needing money— 
where I really had to do some close 
figuring—to start my business, it 
would never have grown to the 
proportions you see here to-day, 
because I would not have had to 
study its every detail. 

“It is true that from my earliest 
recollection constructive work of 
all kinds has always gripped me; 
and that is a big help. As a child 
I would stand for hours, watching 
bricklayers or carpenters put up a 
building. And to this day the lay- 
ing of one stone upon another in 
the erection of a structure holds 
my attention. 

“As I grew older I became inter- 
ested in the way men started in 


business, and it was the opinions I 
formed, and which I longed to 
test, that so influenced me in 
starting a business of my own. 

“Later on, as I einployed men, I 
found an absorbing interest in 
their development. When I, my- 
self, had charge of the hiring of 
men I studied each man carefully, 
for to be successful in business a 
man must be a profit-maker, and to 
be a profit-maker he must have cer- 
tain fundamental traits. 

“I want men who think quickly 
and clearly, men who have had 
sound, even if insufficient, training 
and who have good analytical 
powers. The man who is to be an 
asset to the business must have 
energy and persistence, and he 
must be straightforward and am- 
bitious. If he has these major 
virtues, we need not worry about 
his minor faults, for the latter can 
be corrected—they’ll gradually 
work out if he is given an opportu- 
nity to develop his sound, funda- 
mental traits. 


Why Many Men Fail 


“Good executives are scarce and 
an employer is often inclined to 
push a fairly capable man too 
rapidly. Quick promotion can 
have an effect just as injurious to 
a man as a tendency to hold him 
back. In some cases men are hur- 
riedly promoted to positions they 
are unable to fill satisfactorily, and 
they become discouraged — so 
much so that it breaks them. 
These very men, if advanced slow- 
ly, might have reached the proper 
heights without difficulty. A man 
should he properly placed. The 
employer can’t afford to experi- 
ment with his organization. He 
must know. 

“One reason, it has been ob- 
served, why many men fail is be- 
cause they have no goal. They 
work hard, but aimlessly. In other 
words they don’t set up for them- 
selves an objective and then bend 
all their efforts toward attaining it. 
The minute a man finds himself 
running around in a circle and not 
getting anywhere, he should set 
some definite point which he de- 
sires to reach, and then make 
everything he does assist him 
along to that end. When he has 
gained this point, he should then 
set another one higher up, and so 
on until his ultimate goal is 
reached. 

“The routine worker, the man 
who drifts along with the current, 
perhaps has the qualifications for 
making a first-class employee or 
executive. His ability must be 
analyzed, and he must be put into 
a position where he fits. 

“It’s a long pull, and a hard pull 
and a pull all together in this world 
anyway. It takes energy, fore- 
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sight and ability to pull against 
the current. There’s an old say- 
ing to the effect that ‘only the 
game fish swim up stream.’ ‘Tt re. 
quires work, hard work, in an 
endeavor, to achieve success.” 

Mr. Firestone himself goes oy 
on the road at intervals to help 
push the tire sales of his company, 
And he’s a good salesman. Some 
of his friends are fond of telling a 
very interesting little story regard- 
ing his ability as a salesman and 
his quick grasp of a difficult situa- 
tion. ; 

Something over twelve years 
ago Firestone, Ford, and Luther 
Burbank were having a get-to- 
gether meeting at the latter’s 
home at Santa Rosa, California. 
They decided to visit Los Angeles, 
and on the way the two business 
men began to tease Burbank— 
good naturedly, of course—about 
his pet hobbies. 

The plant wizard in turn started 
an argument as to which of the 
two manufacturers was the better 
salesman, saying he would bet 
neither of them could sell a thing 
in’ Santa Rosa. 

“All right,” said Firestone, 
“give us a chance.” 

“There’s a rich old Indian here 
in Santa Rosa,” said Burbank, “and 
I think he ought to have a Ford 
car. You go down and sell him 
one, Henry, and then let Fire- 
stone fit him out with tires.” 

The next day Ford talked him- 
self hoarse in an unsuccessful en- 
deavor to convince the Indian that 
he ought to own a Ford car. 


Firestone Turns the Trick 


Apparently that let Firestone out, 
but he refused to take advantage 
of it. 

“Just give me a little time to 
think it over,” he said. “You’ve 
certainly put me up against a 
problem in salesmanship. But I 
can’t be wiped out like this.” 

The following day Firestone 
called on the Indian, and found his 
small son romping in the front 
yard. Quick as thought the tire 
manufacturer ripped the “spare” 
off his car and gave it to the boy 
to roll while a conversation was 
started with the lad’s father. As 
Firestone was about to leave he 
found that the boy and tire had 
become inseparable companions, 
and although the Indian had re- 
fused to be talked into buying a 
car, he insisted on purchasing the 
tire. 

“Well,” said Firestone, return- 
ing to his two companions, “I 
didn’t sell the Indian a complete 
set, but I sold him one tire any- 
way.” 

Although I did not hear this 
story from Mr. Firestone, I had 

(Continued on page 32) 
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How to Budget Your Greatest 
Asset— Personality 


By Alexander S. Banks 


President American Society of Certified Public Accountants 


learn how continually certified 

accountants deal in personal- 
ity. Perhaps you will even doubt 
that we can budget your personality, 
or show you how to do it for your- 
self. 

Down in a small New Jersey town, 
several years ago, I gave a short talk 
at a plant executives’ luncheon. The 
invitation to speak was unexpected, 
and the luncheon informal. At first 
I was at a loss for a worthwhile sub- 
ject. I finally chose this idea of 
budgeting personality. It was a sort 
of hobby of mine, which has since 
grown into a very definite principle. 
The talk ran something like this: 

“T am a certified accountant. Ac- 
countants don’t have much of a repu- 
tation as interesting speakers. Per- 
haps this is one reason why we are 
so commonly regarded as cold, cal- 
culating men, with a monk-like ab- 
sorption in figures, accuracy and the 
detection and prevention of fraud. 

“But in spite of this there is at 
least one idea in accounting practice 
which any executive can use in many 
helpful ways. Perhaps its best use 
would be to help you think more ef- 
fectively. 


4 OU would be surprised to 


Budgeting Time and Service 


“Your firm, like other well-man- 
aged institutions employs a budget to 
determine its expenditures in ad- 
vance. So much money is allotted in 
the budget for the use of this and that 
department, for different purposes 
and for the employment of your serv- 
ices. Let us see what kind of facts 
and ideas we can dig out of the un- 
derlying principle of budgets, balance 
sheets and statistics. What can we 
learn from these things that will sug- 
gest new ideas for our personal use? 

“Money is nothing of itself. It al- 
ways represents something else; it is 
a medium of exchange, a proof and a 
measure of values delivered or de- 
sired. When your firm budgets sal- 
aries—the money to be paid for per- 
sonal time and services—it is really 
budgeting time and service as well as 
sums of money. Whose time and 
service is budgeted? 

“Take yourself. You give the firm 
so much service of a certain kind. 
What is behind your service? You 
are; with your knowledge, experience 
and personality; your loyalty and 
eagerness to make your firm success- 
ful. 


“So, after all, the dry and statis- 
tical budget is itself a symbol that 
includes your personality. How 
about your private budget of your 
personality? The firm knows what 
you achieve for it with the time it 
pays you for. 

‘Do you know what a budget of 
your time as a whole, in and out of 
hours, would reveal? 

“You have so many years of life 
ahead. In each year are twelve 
months; in each month four weeks ; 
in each week seven days. How much 
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President, American Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. 


are you investing in your family, 
your friends, in public spirited acts, 
in beneficial pleasure? As a voter 
you are in politics. How much are 
you investing there? Every minute 
your personality, the sum total of 
you, is producing results. Suppose 
you could see a cross-section of your 
current personality investments. 
Would it increase your self-respect 
and confidence, or not? The answer 
will come to you in the form of your 
future success with the firm, and 
your future happiness as a member 
of society and a citizen.” 

It was two years later before I 
heard of a definite result from that 
talk. Then one day I was working 








at the same plant, when the president 
asked me into his office. When I en- 
tered he invited me to have a chair. 
He pressed a button on his desk. 

A youngster of twelve came in, 
with his hands and face as clean as 
sunshine, but with clothes showing 
the kind of hard usage that only a 
lively boy can give them. The boy 
and the president chatted for fifteen 
minutes, as if I were not there, about 
the stamps they had collected. They 
traded stamps and plainly showed 
their delight and enthusiasm over dif- 
ferent specimens. When the boy had 
gone the official told me that this 
friendship, which he prized very 
highly, had been inspired by the talk 
of two years before. 

I’m sure that some of the friends 
of this official, who is childless and 
reserved in manner, would have been 
amazed by the chummy talk between 
the two. To me it seemed a clean- 
cut revelation of that force, person- 
ality, which plays an uncharted, but 
much greater part in business, than 
we know. ; 


Value of Personality 


Every executive who deserves the 
title knows that the margin between 
the causes of failure and the causes 
of success is often woefully narrow. 
And I think most veterans in manage- 
ment, in any work that depends 
mostly on harmonious human rela-. 
tions, will agree that what we call 
personality is the most effective single 
force available to widen the margin 
between success and failure. 

Take selling. One salesman knows 
his wares thoroughly, but has little or 
no force of personality. Another has 
personality aplenty, but is weak in 
technical knowledge. The second 
man has the better chance, because 
many will take interest in him. They 
will get to like him and help him to 
learn what he ddésn’t know. Pros- 
pects will send him to their friends. 

The first man’s sales will be made 
chiefly to men who are more inter- 
ested in prices and technical data than 
they are in men—and such men are 
few in number. Also the first man 
will have more difficulty in making 
appointments even with the kind of 
men he can sell most easily. 

Everything a man does is unavoid- 
ably colored and moulded by his per- 
sonality. Every hour of the day we 
are investing this elusive force into 
everything we do. It goes out and 
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works in other minds. In my case 
of the executives’ luncheon I heard 
nothing of the effect of my talk for 
two years. How about the effects I 
never did hear about? 

Then, how can we budget person- 
ality? Simply by budgeting time. 
The results of our various personal- 
ity investments—like the results of 
investments of capital—will pay a re- 
turn in kind. Some of us have a daily 
calendar, divided like the dentist’s, by 
half-hours. On it are focused into a 
few names and verbs our work, 
thoughts, hopes and worries of each 
day. It is a picture of the day. 

This is a personality budget to a 
certain degree. So much time, and 
therefore so much of our personality, 
is invested in helping a subordinate, 
for instance. So much is devoted to 
a sales negotiation; so much to labor 
and management questions, confer- 
ences, and so on. 


King of Business Assets 


But any personality budget is one- 
sided which doesn’t include friends, 
wife, children, exercise, leisure, and 
culture. Many a man fails in busi- 
ness because through neglect of these 
things his personality (which means, 
of course, his judgment, experience, 
sympathies, and understanding) has 
grown lop-sided like his daily calen- 
dar. 

Business serves society. Society 
permeates business. Great businesses 
and their leaders are great because 
they understand society. A_ well- 
rounded personality must be based on 
this sort of understanding; and it is 
the king of business assets. 

The balance sheet you take to your 
banker must show a thorough budget- 
ing. It carries a margin of safety 
against unexpected depressions and 
provides for a reserve; it leaves no 
important fact or need uncharted. Yet 
‘thousands of important men have no 
check on the greatest factor in every 
days’ effect upon their success. Ten 
years ago they were fighting to make 
laboring men punch the time clock. 
Nowadays the worker would fight if 
the time clock was taken away from 
him. He knows, each day, just how 
much money is due him for how 
much time put in to earn it. 

The executive is supposed to be the 
worker’s leader and exemplar. Yet, 
too often, he has no balance-sheet on 
his most intimate and vital invest- 
ment. 





I do know that the United States, 
in its judicial procedure is many dec- 
ades behind every civilized govern- 
ment in the world; and I say that it 
is an immediate and an imperative 
call upon us to rectify that, because 
the speediness of justice, the inex- 
pensiveness of justice, the ready ac- 
cess of justice, is the greater part of 
justice itself —Woodrow Wilson. 
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The Cabbage with the 
Rotten Spot 


By Arthur V. Boand 


oad bicee: may be sermons 
in stones,” says my 
business - philosopher 
friend of ripe experience, “but 
there are lessons in cabbages also, 
even in some cabbages with rotten 
spots.” 

“On one occasion,” he continued, 
“one of our leading clothing firms 
was practically bankrupt; so that 
creditors were willing to accept 
forty cents on the dollar and 
thought themselves fortunate if 
they realized even that much. 

“There were about three hun- 
dred creditors, if I remember cor- 
rectly—and a battery of legal 
talent. I brought the matter up 
before the other members of the 
board of directors of our bank, and 
urged them to take over the firm 
and save at least the names of the 
owners. They had about agreed 
to do so when the bank’s attorney 
advised them so strongly against 
it that they dropped the matter as 
one would drop a red-hot poker. 

“But I had investigated as to the 
approximate amount of stock and 
fixtures on hand, and when the 
bank disappointed me I determined 
to go the course alone. In defi- 
ance of the bank’s refusal, I gave 
my personal check for twenty-sev- 
en thousand dollars which was the 
limit of my cash resources. 


“Then I wired all creditors that 
we would pay their bills on the 
basis of the 40 per cent. acceptance. 
And without even so much as a 
word of counsel from an attorney 
and with absolutely no litigation, 
I wiped out the company’s debts. 
I invoiced the stock and ran a great 
sale for three weeks, at the end 
of which time I had gotten back 
every cent of the twenty-seven 
thousand dollars that I had ad- 
vanced to pay off the creditors. A 
second invoice revealed that, after 
paying off the indebtedness, I had 
about thirty-three thousand dollars 
profit tied up in fixtures and stock.” 

“But what about the cabbages ?” 
I interrupted. 


“Yes,” my business friend an- 


swered, “I must tell you my cab-" 


bage story, for it illustrates the 
point. 

“T was wandering around down 
at the city market the other day 
when a pretty little June bride 
came tripping down the street with 
a market basket on her arm. She 
stopped before one of the booths 
where some cabbages were for 
sale, and picking out a nice, pretty, 





little head, paid the market map 
the fifteen cents that he asked for 
it. I am dead certain that when 
she got home with that soft. 
spongy, little head of cabbage she 
was scarcely able to get a good 
meal out of it for hubby and her- 
self. Nevertheless, it was pretty 
and inviting, so she bought it. ~ 

“While I was still standing on 
the market square, I saw an old 
grandma snooping around, smell- 
ing this article of food and picking 
over that one, until she, too, ar- 
rived at the cabbage booth. Nos- 
ing around, she found a great, big, 
old, solid head of cabbage with a 
rotten spot in it. She bargained 
with the merchant for a few min- 
utes and finally paid him five cents 
for the head. Now, I am equally 
as certain that grandma got three 
or four meals of good cabbage out 
of her solid head—even after cut- 
ting out the rotten spot—as I am 
that the young bride was scarcely 
able to get one good meal out of 
her soft, spongy, but good-to-look- 
upon little purchase. 

“Most people in the business 
world are like the young bride who 
paid fifteen cents for the soft head 
of cabbage. Most people, in other 
words, are looking for the good 
heads of cabbage, for the busi- 
nesses that show up well and are 
seemingly prosperous, and they 
will pay a fancy price for such a 
proposition. 

“My experience has _ proved, 
however, that there is often more 
good cabbage in the head with the 
rotten spot that nobody else wants 
and that you can pick up for a 
song. 

“And so I say, ‘If it is cabbage 
that you are after, watch the old 
grandmother, with the shawl over 
her head and the big market basket 
on her arm, rather than the pretty 
little June bride.’” 





Let us remember that what we do 
for ourselves dies with us, but what 
we do for others lives long after we 
are called hence. Let it be our en- 
deavor to live for the good of others. 
The greatest good we can do in this 
old world of ours is the service we 
can render to our fellowman.—Anon. 

* * & 


The successful man lengthens his 
stride when he discovers that the 
signpost has deceived him; the fail- 
ure looks for a place to sit down.— 
Anon. 
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The Man Who Puts Investments 
Through the “Third Degree” 


John Moody, Grand Marshal of the Army of Investors, Will Furnish You 
with the Cream of His Investment Knowledge and Counsel Through 
a Series of 21 Articles in “Forbes” Beginning October 15 


F bankers, investors large and 
little, trustees of big estates 
and others gladly pay more 
than a million dollars a year to this 


man for his service, you and I may 
safely conclude that his work is of 
extraordinary value. 

Thousands of bond salesmen, in 
pushing their wares, constantly 
quote, as the supreme authority 
on the merit of an- investment, 
“Moody’s Ratings.” 

Just as gold is stamped 
to tell how many carats it 
contains, so investments 
are now stamped by John 
Moody. And his stamp is 
everywhere recognized as 
standard. 

Go into a little bank in 
the remotest part of New 
Mexico or in the foothills 
of the Sierra Mountains or 
in rural New England and 
there you will find one or 
all of Moody’s enormous 
volumes analyzing and ap- 


praising the four great 
classes of securities, in- 
dustrial, railroad, public 


utility, government. De- 
positors consult Moody’s 
before investing. 
Multi-millionaires, heads 
of great financial institu- 
tions, trustees of huge es- 
tates and others handling 
many investments now pay 
annually several thousand 
dollars each to have Moody 
pass upon their security 
holdings and keep them ad- 
vised as to changes which 
should be made to guard 
against possible loss and to 
realize the largest possible income 


consistent with safety. For ex- 


ample, when the Van Sweringens 
announce their ambitious Nickel 
Plate consolidation, these clients 
are promptly advised what attitude 
to take. 

Smaller investors also turn to 
Moody for guidance. Thousands 
of them pay him $120 a year for 
a weekly investment letter and 
frequent letters on special sub- 
jects, supplemented by limited con- 
sultation privilege. 





By B. C. Forbes 


As an adviser on how to handle 
investment funds, John Moody has 
a larger following than any other 
man in America. 

Readers of “Forbes” will, there- 
fore, hail with deep satisfaction the 
announcement that Mr. Moody has 
been prevailed upon to furnish 
them with the cream of his invest- 
ment knowledge and counsel. A 
series of twenty-one articles by 


John Moody 


Who, as an adviser on how to handle investment funds, 
has a larger following than any other man in America. 


this unique authority starts in our 
next issue. 

But John Moody didn’t always 
earn more than the salary paid the 
President of the United States. 
Nor was his advice always wel- 
comed, as the following incident in 
his early career shows: 

One day George Foster Peabody, 
one of the heads, years ago, of the 
influential investment banking firm 
of Spencer Trask & Company, 
where young Moody was serving 
his Wall Street apprenticeship, dis- 





covered that a certain matter, 
which should have been attended 
to the previous day, had been 
neglected. He demanded to know 
if nobody on the whole force re- 
membered that action should have 
been taken. The youthful Moody 
admitted that he did. 

“Come into my office,” he was 
ordered. “Why didn’t you speak? 
Why didn’t you attend to it?” Mr. 

Peabody thundered. 


“T didn’t have the 
authority,” was the meek 
reply. 

“H’m! Remember this, 


young man: If you want 
to amount to anything 
never forget that authority 
is something that is as- 
sumed and not conferred. 
The man who waits until 
authority is conferred on 
him never gets authority. 
The man who gets author- 
ity is the man who assumes 
authority as he goes 
along.” 

About three months later 
the young clerk heard Mr. 
Peabody, who was about to 
leave on a trip West, give 
his secretary instructions 
to accept and pay for a 
block of bonds which 
would be presented on a 
certain day. When the 
bonds were tendered the 
cashier knew nothing 
about them, and the secre- 
tary was off playing golf. 
The cashier inquired if any 
one knew anything about 
the matter. 

“Yes,” piped up Moody. 
“I heard Mr. Peabody give orders 
that these bonds be paid for. You 
go ahead and accept them. I know 
it will be all right.” 

The cashier hesitated, but when 
Moody again told him without 
equivocation, “Go ahead and pay 
for them,” the cashier finally did 
so. 

Next day the secretary, when 
told by the cashier, was indignant. 

He let the cashier and every- 
body else understand that Moody 
had no right to “butt into my 
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business.” 

Sure enough, when Mr. Peabody 
returned, Moody was called in and 
asked why he had interfered with 
a matter left entirely in the hands 
of his secretary. “By what 
authority did you do this?” asked 
Mr. Peabody. 

Moody recalled Mr. Peabody’s 
advice as to assuming authority. 
From then on the firm became in- 
terested in his progress. 

This incident helped the Wall 
Street youth to throw off some of 


the extreme shyness which had 


possessed him and had kept him 
from forging ahead. 

On another occasion when he 
encountered an important financial 
leader, young Moody’s bashfulness 
caused him mortification. It was 
his first experience with the great 
J. P. Morgan. 


Saying which, he handed Moody 
the check and walked away. 

Moody never forgot Morgan’s 
injunction: “Learn to remember 
exact figures and facts.” 

At school—in New Jersey, where 
he was born on May 2, 1868—John 
Moody was the worst dub of the 
whole class in mathematics. He 
hated not only figures; he hated 
facts. His dream was to become 
a writer of romance, of stirring 
fiction. So, school over after a 
long, weary trial, Moody decided 
that the best way to climb to the 
heights as a novelist would be to 
start at the bottom, as a news- 
paper reporter. But, alas, he was 
troubled with a shyness which 
didn’t afflict other reporters. The 
result was that he didn’t make a 
brilliant showing. 
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ing him right and left. He hadn’t 
in him enough of the salesman to 
be able even to sell himself to pig 
employers. 

Then came the lecture from the 
head of the house on acquirin 
authority. : 

Also, the Morgan incident made 
an impression. 

When called upon, during the 
noon hour, to chalk up stock 
quotations as they came across the 
Stock Exchange ticker, Moody ap. 
plied himself diligently to develop. 
ing accuracy and speed. His 
record here was so satisfactory 
that he was made an assistant 
bookkeeper. He frankly confesseq 
to the head bookkeeper that he 
knew as much about bookkeeping 
as he did about the religion of the 
Siamese. The head bookkeeper, 

however, told him his 





This was in 1890. Al- 





though Morgan had not 
then become the noininal 
head of Drexel, Morgan & 
Company, Wall Street had 
already baptized him “Ju- 
piter Morgan” because of 
his unparalleled power and 
the titanic things he was 
achieving. While little 
John Moody stood at one 
of the windows in the 
Drexel - Morgan banking 
room waiting for the.check 
for securities he had de- 
livered, he noticed a verit- 
able giant wandering from 
desk to desk and that every 
clerk seemed to shrivel up 
with fear when the big man 
approached. The clerk not 
having returned, the giant, 
who had very piercing 
eyes, looked through the 
window where the mes- 
senger stood and asked, 
“What are you waiting for, 
sonny ?” 

The little fellow was in- 
stantly seized by the same 








John Moody’s New Series 


handwriting was all right 
and that he wrote figures 
very clearly, and added 
that these were the main 






VERYBODY, sooner or later, 
faces the investment prob- 
lem — what to do with dollars 
earned and saved. A few learn 
early to invest wisely; many learn 
too late; many never learn. The 
dollars lost in ill-advised in- 
vestment in legitimate securities 
probably top the takings of the 
out-and-out swindlers. 

No magazine ever presented its 
readers with a series of articles 
of greater educational, practical, 
bread-and-butter value than the 
series of twenty-one articles on 
investment, by John Moody, 
which begins in Forbes for 


‘October 15. 


No follower of Moody has ever 
gone “over the hills to the poor 
house.” 














fear and trembling. “A-a-a- 
ch-check, for, for some bonds.” 

“What bonds?” snapped Mr. 
Morgan. 

The giant’s eyes seemed to bore 
holes right through him. He 
could neither think nor speak. 
Just then the clerk returned with 
the check. 

Seizing it, Morgan turned to the 
messenger and asked, “Now, boy, 
tell me the amount of the check 
you are to receive.” 

“I-I don’t know, I-I forget.” 

“Don’t know? Forget?” roared 
Mr. Morgan. “What kind of a boy 
are you; what are you good for? 
Let me tell you something, young 
man. You will never be any good 
in business or anywhere else un- 
less you learn to remember—to re- 
member exact figures—and facts.” 





While he still dreamed of be- 
coming a writer of fiction, he gave 


cut devices. 
pert accountants are often poor 


qualifications. 

Had ability to add and 
subtract rapidly been con- 
sidered essential, Moody 
would not have passed 
muster. 

However, he tackled his 
new and unfamiliar duties 
with determination and 
perseverance. “Absolutely 
the best training I ever 
had,” Mr. Moody now de- 
clares, “was during my 
three years as a_ book- 
keeper in the office of 
Spencer Trask & Company. 
At the start I could not add 
six figures correctly in a 
single column and be sure 
the total was right. But 
I learned to add columns 
of a hundred items or more, 
many items running into 
six figures, adding them 
two columns at a time. 
There were then no adding 
machines or other short- 
Nowadays, even ex- 


up reporting, and drifted to Wall 
Street, not with the thought of 
finding material for fiction, but 
of finding material for his stom- 
ach. By good fortune more than 
by any good judgment on his part, 
he was taken in by the excellent 
firm of Spencer Trask & Company. 

He ran errands, jumped to an- 
swer when superiors pressed their 
desk “buzzers,” did anything and 
everything he was told to do. 
Lacking self-assurance and having 
no desire to master the bewilder- 
ing maze of figures connected with 
the business, he attracted no at- 
tention and made little progress. 
At the end of two years he real- 
ized that other youths were pass- 





adders. 

“My chief job for a long period 
was adding, daily, what we called 
the ‘currency balance,’ a big book 
of many columns, containing the 
daily balances, debit and credit, of 
the firm’s many hundreds of ac- 
counts. These figures had to be 
carried forward after revision 
daily, and added every afternoon 
in the year. At first, it took me 
from three to ten hours to strike 
my balance; finally I was able to 
do it almost any day in half-an- 
hour or less.” 

Moody meanwhile had learned 
not only how to figure accurately, 
but to figure accurately what the 
figures meant. So _ successfully 
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View of the spacious executive offices, showing Mr. Moody, in the upper left hand 
corner, and a few of his associates 


did he study their significance that 
he began to be called upon by 
members of the firm to analyze 
financial reports and statements 
for them. He developed such a 
knack for compiling comprehensive 
yet easily understood statistical! 
statements that he was by and by 
given scope to start organizing 
what was really the first complete 
statistical department in any Wall 
Street house. His _ prospects 
brightened and broadened. Before 
he was thirty he had become a de- 
partment head. 


Wanted to Be Own Boss 


But his ambitions had also 
grown. The very most he could 
look forward to, if he remained 
here, was a partnership after long 
years of service. 

He wanted to be his own boss. 

He knew investments and he 
knew how to run an investment 
business. But he hadn’t the capi- 
tal necessary to establish his own 
firm. What would he do? What 
could he do? 

He simply must become his own 
boss. 

Then it was that John Moody 
conceived the idea that was to 
lead him, ultimately, to fame and 
fortune. 

His struggle to build up an 
efficient statistical department 
brought home to him that there 
was acute need for.a work fur- 
nishing full information covering 
the finances and securities of cor- 
porations, especially industrial cor- 
porations, then becoming a very 
important factor investmentwise. 

fe would undertake this big task 
—provided it would pay. 

The conservatism for which John 
Moody has since become universal- 
ly noted asserted itself then. He 
drew up a prospectus of “Moody’s 
Manual of Industrials,” sent out a 
solicitor to get subscriptions at $5 


each, and to book advertisements. 
The response being encouraging, 
he began toiling night after night 
on his novel project. But he held 
on to his job. 

Its reception justified him in de- 
voting all his activities to this line 
of work. And so, after ten years’ 
experience with Spencer Trask & 
Company, learning the ways of 
Wall Street, John Moody launched 
out as a purveyor of investment 
information. 

Having little capital, he had to 
admit partners. Success fired the 
young men’s ambitions and they 
branched out, first, into the print- 
ing business and, later (in 1905), 
into the perilous field of magazine 
publication, with Moody’s Maga- 
zine. 

Then came the financial hurri- 
cane of 1907. Stronger concerns 
than that of Moody and his asso- 
ciates went crashing on the rocks. 
Moody lost the business he had 
conceived and established. So high 
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was the reputation Moody’s prod- 
uct had won, however, that his 
successors continued for years to 
retain his name on their manuals. 

Undaunted, John Moody pre- 
pared to start all over again. By 
this time he had sensed that many 
investors would value a volume 
giving them unbiased, accurate, 
authoritative ratings of bond and 
stock issues. Nobody had at- 
tempted to satisfy this growing 
need. Moody set to work, and in 
May, 1909, he brought out the first 
of what was destined to be a 
monumental series of invaluable 
guides for investors. The publica- 
tion of “Moody’s Analyses of Rail- 
road Investments,” which rated 
thousands of bonds and stocks, 
brought a stream of letters from 
investors who wanted advice on 
all sorts of investment problems. 
At first he attempted to furnish 
such information and advice free. 
But before long half his time was 
eaten up by this unremunerative 
work. 


Growth of Investors’ Service 


“Why not make a business of 
furnishing information to invest- 
ors, charging a reasonable fee?” 
Moody asked himself. 

The stock market had long 
known tipsters who sought to 
wheedle money from speculators 
for tips on “sure things”; but no 
reputable individual or institution, 
he reasoned, was in existence to 
furnish legitimate investors with 
intelligent, dependable, unpreju- 
diced information and _ counsel. 
John Moody had blazed a new trail 
with his investment manual and 
with his security ratings. He re- 
solved to blaze another trail, a 
trail which he probably did not 
then foresee would bring him a 
unique reputation and riches. 


(Continued on page 41) 





From a one-room office and one stenographer, Moody’s business has steadily multi- 


plied until to-day it occupies two floors in a large building in the financial district 
of New York City. 
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Spectacular Banking Growth 
of the Pacific Coast 


In Four Driving Business Centers, Bank Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits Have Increased Nearly $1 10,000,000, While Deposits Have 


Trebled 


Pacific Coast States as it has 

developed in the last ten years 
is vividly reflected in the growth of 
banking in the four leading business 
centers there. In Los Angeles at the 
far south, in San Francisco in the 
middle region, and in Portland and 
Seattle far to the north, a decade of 
tremendous economic progress for 
California, Oregon and Washington 
alike is evidenced by the magnitude 
to which banking operations have 
mounted. 

Among the indices of this banking 
growth, shown in Table I, the devel- 
opment of branch banking in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco stands out 
as the most conspicuous. In 1914 
there were only ten branch banks 
listed in Los Angeles. To-day there 
are 179. In 1914 there were but 
six branch banks in San Francisco, 
while to-day there are 107. Most 
of these are located in other towns 
and cities, but many are operated in 
San Francisco itself, so that, although 
there has been a reduction in the 
total number of banks listed as in- 
dividual institutions, brought about 
by absorptions and consolidations, this 
is more than offset so far as banking 
house facilities are concerned by the 
branches serving as _ neighboring 
banks. 

In Los Angeles also the slight in- 
crease in the number of individual 
banks seems hardly commensurate 
with the economic growth of the 
period, but the fact is that the actual 


. BOUNDING prosperity in the 





By John Oakwood 


Spread of California’s Branch Banks 








Banks 

Cities 
Los Angeles, Cal... 24 28 10 179 
San Francisco, Cal.. 33 25 6 107 


Fostend Oce...... 21 2 0 0 
Seattle, Wash...... a+ UA 2 2 
eee oY 105 103 18 288 








TABLE I 
Banks in Leading Pacific Coast Cities 


Number of Number of 


Branches 
1914 1924 1914 1924 








| 
Cap., Surp., & | 
Und. Prof. Deposits | 
(000 Omitted) (000 Omitted) 
1914 1924 1914 1925 
$31,300 $113,600 $186,700 $774,200 | 
123,300 133,900 414.300 1,178'100 | 
13,200 18,000 62,000 “145,200 | 
10,400. 22,000 76,100 159,000 | 
| 
$178,200 $287,500 $739,100 $2,256,500 | 
ise ceate 








number of banking houses has been 
greatly increased, many banks for- 
merly independent now being oper- 
ated as branches of bigger banks, 
while in addition many new branches 
have come into existence. 

The spread of the branch bank 
idea, which has gone to such spec- 
tacular lengths in California, has 
made no headway in Portland and 
Seattle. 

The expansion in the capital funds, 
deposits and loans of the banks of 
these four Pacific Coast business cen- 
ters has also been impressive. 

In 1914 their banks had aggregate 
capital, surplus and undivided profits 
of $178,200,000. To-day these items 
total $287,500,000. Increase: $109,- 
300,000, or over 61 per cent. 

Their combined loans ten years 
ago were $660,100,000. To-day they 
are $1,886,100,000. This is an in- 
crease of $1,226,400,000, or over 185 


per cent. 


A decade ago their-combined bank 
deposits were $739,100,000. To-day 
they are $2,256,500,000. Increase: 
$1,517,400,000, or more than 205 
per cent. 

Of the four centers, the most con- 
spicuous growth has been made by 
the banks of Los Angeles, with capi- 
tal to-day more than three and one- 
half times what it was in 1914, and 
deposits and loans more than four 
times. There have been solid under- 
lying reasons for this. In the ten- 
year period the population of Los 
Angeles has increased from 425,000 
to 690,000, an addition of 265,000. 
or 62 per cent. The city has also ex- 
perienced tremendous expansions in 
general commercial activities, and 
more particularly in oil developments, 
real estate business, tourist traffic, 
and the moving picture industry. 

San Francisco’s banking growth, 


while less in percentages than that of 
Los Angeles, has been more than or- 
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Among the outstanding figures in Pacific Coast banking are (lef t to right) J. A. Graves, president, Farmers & Merchants 





National Bank, Los Angeles; Frank B. Anderson, president, Bank of California, San Francisco; James D. Hoge, chairman, 


Union Nationa! Bank, Seattle, and A. L. Mills, pre sident, First National Bank, Portland, Ore. 
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Prominent in the banking growth of San Francisco and Los Angeles are (left to right) Herbert Fleischhacker, president, 


Anglo & London Paris National Bank, San Francisco; A. P. Giannini, president, Bank of Italy, San Francisco; Henry M. 
Robinson, president, First National Bank and the Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles; Joseph Sartori, president, 
Security Savings Bank, Los Angeles, and William H. Crocker, president, Crocker National Bank, San Francisco. 


dinary; both deposits and loans are 
now nearly three times what they 
were ten years ago. In respect to 
total volume of deposits and loans 
her banking figures still command a 
wide leadership over Los Angeles 
and the other two cities. The prog- 
ress of San Francisco has come 
largely through Oriental trade and 
manufactures. 

For Portland and Seattle the fig- 
ures for deposits and loans are be- 
tween two and three times what they 
were ten years ago, reflecting the ex- 
pansion there of shipping, Oriental 
trade, lumbering, fisheries, and man- 
ufacturing. 

The general picture of banking ex- 
pansion in these four driving Pacific 
Coast cities is further heightened by 
the notable increase in big banks 
there; that is, institutions with de- 
posits of ten million and more. Table 
II discloses the facts. 


The table shows that there are to- 
day thirty-eight banks in these four 
centers with deposits of over $10,- 
000,000, the peak being the Bank of 
Italy, in San Francisco, with de- 
posits of $276,500,000. Seventeen 
of these big banks are in San Fran- 
cisco, eleven in Los Angeles, six in 
Seattle and four in Portland. In 1914 
there were twenty-five ten-million- 
dollar banks in these cities—fourteen 
being in San Francisco, six in Los 
Angeles, three in Seattle and two in 
Portland. 


An especially noteworthy feature 
of this table of comparisons is the 
way the San Francisco and Los An- 
geles banks that have developed 
along branch banking lines loom up 
among the leaders. In each city the 
majority of the leaders of to-day 
maintain many branches, which were 
almost negligible in number in the 


1914 data. 


_ Also the four leaders in these two 
cities, each with deposits far above 
$100,000,000, are banks that have 
carried branch banking to extremes 
—the Mercantile Trust, in San Fran- 


cisco, with twenty-seven branches, 
and deposits of $122,200,000; the 
Bank of Italy, with sixty branches 
and deposits of $276,500,000, and in 
Los Angeles, the Pacific Southwest 
Trust & Savings, with seventy-six 
branches and deposits of $159,500,- 
000, and the Security Trust & Sav- 


ings, with twenty-nine branches and 
$188,000,000 in deposits. 

Along with big statistical develop- 
ments in Pacific Coast banking, some 
outstanding business personalities 
have come to the front among the 
banking leaders. 

Los Angeles has attracted most of 

















TABLE II 
BANKS WITH DEPOSITS OF OVER $10,000,000 
1924 1914 
No. of No. of 
Bank Deposits Branches Deposits Branches 
San Francisco 
eR $24,500,000 0 $5,000,000 0 
Anglo & London Paris Nat.. 79,900,000 0 30,500,000 0 
Ame Cant. Te. cccccececes 46,600,000 5 10,100,000 0 
Banco Populare Fugazi...... 16,200,000 3 4,700, 0 
Bk. Of CaNsOrniacs.....2005. 78,500,000 2 37,700,000 0 
Be OE Miia se ssscensas 276,500,000 60 15,400,000 6 
Crocker National........... 36,600,000 0 17,900,000 0 
AGRE TUBE A OO ic os oss 0cs anus 22,600,000 0 4,500 000 0 
PRONE TREN: iin os siceioa sud 23,700,000 0 14,300,000 0 
French American..........-- 15,600,000 2 6,100,000 0 
Hibernia Svgs. & Loan...... 75,400,000 0 53,500,000 0 
ec | i a a ne gr ak 23,000,000 1 6,900,000 0 
Italian American........... 18,000,000 2 5,100.000 0 
Bercantie “TPUBE..<..0.20. 122,200,000 - 27 4,500,000 0 
S. F. Svgs. & Loan......... 85,300,000 a 54,000,000 0 
i" fe @ : Speers 200, 0 20,100,000 0 
WES. POGGO. o.o.6:c.0:eiccic ccs 100,000,000 0 28, 100,000 0 
Los Angeles 
SERRE IR, teas $58,400,000 29 $3,100,000 0 
Citizens National........... 43,900,000 0 10,600,000 0 
Citizens Tr. & Svgs......... 40,300,000 17 3,100,000 0 
Commercial National........ 10,400,000 5 3,000,000 0 
Farmers & Merchants....... 42,400,000 0 14,700,000 0 
DIESE. HUANG 6 55050 o10u0:6:0.4,05 77,900.000 0 19,800,000 0 
Hellman Com’! Tr. & Svgs... 63,100,000 22 5,400,000 3 
Merchants National......... 42,500,000 0 8,000,000 0 
Pac. So. West. Tr. & Svgs.. 159,500,000 76 18,100,000 2 
Security. Tt, & Sv@s..0.5..010 188,000,000 29 42,300,000 1 
Union Bk. & Trust Co...... 12,900,000 0 (established 1914) 
Portland 
ts a 33,300,000 0 17,800,000 0 
ES 0 a 24,400,000 0 13,300,000 0 
No. Western Natl. ........ 19,900,000 0 3,100,000 0 
Se, sh ckcccennpees 35,700,000 0 9,300,000 0 
Seattle 
PREMAER PIOCION., 6.5 55.0.0-0% 2:10: 22,200,000 0 9,800,000 0 
 &  . PEGS a 14,600,000 0 4,600,000 0 
Nat’l Bank of Commerce... 20,400,000 0 10,400,000 0 
Senttie TRS. cise vei wees 23,100,000 0 12,900,000 0 
Cs Ss nba ks cawdaicdis 10,200,000 2 4,100,000 0 
Washgtn. Mutual Svgs..... 26,400,000 0 13,000,000 0 
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her leaders from other states. John 
M. Elliott, chairman of the First 
National, was born in South Caro- 
lina and began banking in Georgia, 
removing to California in 1870. In 
civic affairs he has served on the 
School and Water Boards of Los An- 
geles, and as a trustee of Whittier 
State School. 

In many ways the outstanding fig- 
ure in Los Angeles banking is Henry 
M. Robinson, lawyer and banker, 
who hails from Ohio. He practiced 
law in the East, moving to California 
in 1906. He is president of the First 
National Bank, the Los Angeles 
Trust & Savings Bank, and the First 
Securities Company, and director in 
many corporations. He rendered 
eminent services in connection with 
the war. He served with the Council 
of National’ Defense, 1917-18. In 
1919 he was a member of the Su- 
preme Economic Council of the 
Peace Conference; Commissioner, 
United States Shipping Board; and 
Representative of the United States 
at the First International Labor Con- 
ference. He acted as chairman of 
the Bituminous Coal Commission in 
1920. He is a Chevalier, Legion of 
Honor of France, and Commander 
of the Crown, Belgium. His latest 
international service was on the 
committee to determine the amount 
of German capital abroad, appointed 
at the same time as the Dawes Com- 
mittee. 


Lawyers Who Turned to Banking 


Joseph Sartori, organizer and 
president of, the Security Savings 
Bank, was born in Iowa. He studied 
law and began practice in the East, 
but later moved to California and 
entered banking. Jackson Graves, 
president of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants National, likewise was born 
in Iowa and prepared for law. He 
early came to California, being ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1876 and prac- 
tising in Los Angeles until 1903, 
when he entered banking. He is 
largely interested in oil production 
and orange growing. 

San Francisco banking leadership 
has drawn more largely from native 
stock. William H. Crocker, president 
of the Crocker National, was born 
at Sacramento, California. He grad- 
uated from Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale, but has always been 
engaged in banking. He has wide 
corporate interests. He was a mem- 
ber of the Republican National Com- 
mittee in 1916-20. John S. Drum, 
president of the Mercantile Trust, 
was born in Oakland, California. He 
began as a lawyer, but gave it up for 
banking. He has extensive public 
utility and transit corporation con- 
nections. He was president of the 
American Bankers’ Association in 
1920. 

A. P. Giannini, president of the 





Bank of Italy, is also a native son, 
born in San Jose and educated in 
public schools and business college. 
He began business with a wholesale 
commission house in San Francisco, 
being admitted to the firm at nine- 
teen. He later founded the Bank of 
Italy. A. E. Sbarboro, president of 
the Italian-American Bank, was born 
in Italy. He was brought to America 
as a child and was educated in New 
York public schools. He began busi- 
ness as a grocery clerk in San Fran- 
cisco, subsequently becoming pro- 
prietor of the store. He organized 
several mutual loan associations 
which built 2,500 homes. He was 
organizer of his present bank. He 
was founder of, and teacher in, the 
first Italian school in California. 


A Militant Business Career 


Rudolph Spreckles, president of 
the United Bank & Trust Company, 
was born in San Francisco. He has 
had a militant business career, be- 
ginning in his father’s sugar refinery 
“constructed to fight the trust.” 
Later, “after a family disagreement,” 
he acquired control of Hawaiian 
sugar properties that had been a los- 
ing enterprise for years, putting 
them on a paying basis and selling at 
a large profit. The San Francisco 
gas war next engaged his energies. 
Under his lead reorganization of the 
service and a satisfactory settlement 
of the war was accomplished. Next, 
public affairs attracted him. He or- 
ganized and financed the San Fran- 
cisco graft prosecution in 1906,- and 
took a prominent part in the reform 
movement against alleged corruption 
of politics by corporate interests. He 
holds extensive corporate connec- 
tions. He is now active in the La 
Follette campaign. 

Herbert Fleishhacker, president of 
the Anglo & London Paris National, 
born in San Francisco, was educated 
in public schools and business college. 
He began in the paper business, es- 
tablishing paper mills and electric 
power plants. He later changed to 
banking and is-officer and director in 
various other ‘corporations. Frank 
B. Anderson, president of the Bank 
of California, was born in Georgia 
and began his banking career in New 
York City. He holds very extensive 
and varied corporation connections. 

Several states have contributed 
banking leaders to the two northern 
centers. Abbot L. Mills, president of 
the First National of Portland, was 
born in Brooklyn, N. Y. After grad- 
uating from Harvard he engaged in 
the tea business in New York. He 
later joined a firm of stock raisers in 
Oregon and from that entered bank- 
ing. He is president of the Portland 
Open Air Sanatorium for Consump- 
tives, and director of the National 
Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis. He has 
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been active in public affairs as chair. 
man of the Board of Public Work, 
Portland, and member of the Oregon 
House of Representatives, of which 
he was speaker. 

John C. Ainsworth, president of 
the United States National, was bor, 
in Portland. After graduation from 
the University of California, he be. 
gan banking in California, later go- 
ing to Portland. He is president o; 
the City Planning Commission, anq 
a regent of the University of Oregon, 
William M. Ladd, chairman of Ladq 
& Tilton, was also born in Portland. 
He graduated from Amherst, and 
then entered the banking house of 
Ladd & Tilton, founded by his father, 
becoming president upon its incor- 
poration. He was a member of the 
Oregon Legislature in 1890. 

James D. Hoge, chairman of the 
Union National of Seattle, was born 
in Ohio. He first engaged in publish- 
ing as owner of the Seattle “Post- 
Intelligencer.” He later transferred 
to banking, and has also built up ex- 
tensive corporate connections. He 
was formerly treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. M. F. 
Backus, president of the National 
Bank of Commerce of Seattle, was 
born in New York State, where he 
was admitted to the bar. He later 
moved to Seattle and entered bank- 
ing. He has served as president of 
the. Seattle Clearing House Associa- 
tion and of the Washington State 
Bankers Association. 








Business and Education 
N O matter how humble a position 

one may fill, one should en- 
deavor to get a broader outlook on 
business as well as life. And so, in 
order to achieve that, I emphasize the 
necessity of education from the stand- 
point of business. We can see that 
business is becoming more and more 
a technical proposition instead of a 
struggle between men. The business 
men of this country are beginning to 
talk of their business as a profession, 
and those men who are the leaders in 
industry are aspiring to have it placed 
on the same pinnacle as any other 
profession. So from the standpoint 
of our country, which means our so- 
cial stability and effective govern- 
ment, we have to confess that the 
great national danger is economic 
ignorance. The masses of people are 
beginning to think for themselves, 
they are doing it all over the world; 
but the trouble is that the masses are 
not correctly informed. What the 
mass needs is political and economic 
education—A. C. Bedford, Chair- 
man, Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. 

* ok * 

Don’t leave an impression that is 
bigger than you are. Shadow boxers 
never score a knockout.—The Colgate 
Clock. 
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Taking the Guesswork 
-~ Out of Business 





The Sure Way to Profits—Meaning of the Trend Toward 
Specialization—When Business Will Be Good All 
the Time—Ultimate Efficiency 


By William R. Basset 


Chairman, Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co. 


shown how successful concerns 

have taken most of the risk out 
of each of the various activities 
that go to make up business. I 
have shown the methods that they 
have used to take the guesswork 
out of buying and selling, out of 
advertising, finance, credits, pro- 
duction, and labor relation- 
ships. 


I THE preceding articles I have 


in business, nor is it altruism to say 
that a business will thrive and grow 
and make money in proportion to the 
service that it renders. Look around 
and you will find that those concerns 
which have the shortest lives are those 
which try to sell something which 
renders no real service to the buyer, 
or those which try to grab the pass- 


theory that while you hold it outside 
influences will so increase the need 
for it that you can resell it at a profit, 
you are adding no element of service. 
Although you will occasionally be 
lucky and make money, you will 
surely, sometime, be unlucky. Specu- 
lators of that type nearly always lose 
more in the end than they have made. 
That is because business is 
service. If a concern does 








Thinking back over the in- 
stances that I have cited it 
must become apparent that 
most business risks arise 
from the common tendency 
to work in the dark, without 
an intelligent plan. Those 
concerns which have the 
most stable success are those 
which carefully analyze their 
problems in the light of the 
most modern methods, and 
which then plan their work 
carefully ahead. To work 
without a plan and to solve 
no problems until the prob- 
lems arise is risky. Knowl- 
edge of the best methods, un- 
derstanding of what business 
really is, and willingness to 
plan ahead enable an execu- 
tive to avoid most of the dan- 
gerous risks. 

It is not difficult to boil 
down all of the principles 
which I have stressed into a 





B concern: is service. 


That Business Serves Best 


Which Serves All 


concern does not fill a place 
in the economic chain of 
service it is not really in business 
and it will not long survive. 
This conception of business is 
becoming so general that tre- 
mendous competition is arising 
among well-managed concerns to 
see which can serve best. 
To serve best, business must 
serve more than its customers; it 
must serve those from whom it 
buys, it must serve its employees, 
it must serve its stockholders, 
and it must serve the general 
public. 


If a 


not fill a place in the eco- 
nomic chain of service it is 
not really in business and it 
will not long survive. 

But it is not enough merely 
to serve. This conception of 
business is becoming so gen- 
eral that tremendous compe- 
titions arising among well- 
managed concerns to see 
which can serve best. It is, 
therefore, necessary for a 
concern to be so organized 
that it can serve superlatively 
well. It must also be able 
to serve cheaply. 

To serve well it must serve 
more than merely its cus- 
tomers. It must serve them, 
of course; but it must also 
serve those from whom it 
buys, it must serve its em- 
ployees, it must serve its 
stockholders, and it must 
serve the general public. 

To serve all of these fac- 

















single rule by which any de- 
tail method can be judged. It 
is merely the old adage that “he who 
serves best, profits most.” That is 
not altruism. I am opposed to altru- 
ists in business, for they commonly 
are inclined to tamper with the eco- 
nomic machinery and so put the whole 
process out of commission. I am not 
referring solely to socialists, trade 
union leaders, and bolshevists. Some 
of the most dangerous tinkerers with 
business machinery are capitalists 
who, having made their pile in busi- 
ness, are not content to retire, but 
insist on using the business as a play- 
thing or as a tool for uplifting hu- 
munity. Commonly they feel that 
they must change human nature over- 
night, 

No, it is not altruists that we want 





ing dollar without giving something 
in return. 

Whether you are making a product 
or selling it, whether you are a banker 
who provides the funds that business 
needs, or whether you sell insurance, 
legal advice, or engineering service, 
you will prosper as you serve some 
need. You can charge in proportion 
to the service that you render. If you 
make or sell a good toothpaste that 
people need you can charge for your 
service a few cents a tube. If you 
are an unusually capable lawyer or 
engineer you will have no. trouble in 
charging a thousand dollars a day or 
more for the service you render. 

But if you are constantly looking 
out to buy something cheap on the 





tors, some of which may seem 
to the superficial observer to 
have antagonistic interests, is a job 
for a big man—a man who can study 
as well as perform. 

I have tried to impress one fact 
above all others upon business men— 
that any business is a complex piece 
of machinery. No single cog, nor 
lever, nor pulley is more important 
that another. They are all necessary, 
and if the.machine is to work, each 
part must be nicely adjusted to oper- 
ate with every other one. The entire 
business is a tool—a tool designed 
for rendering a service. 

But more than that—to be most 
effective the tool must be designed to 
perform some special service. The 
entire development of business is 
toward specialization. 
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In the old days the country mer- 
chant—and in recent years the whole- 
saler—was more a banker than a dis- 
tributor of goods. It is not ten years 
since a well-known jobber told me 
that he looked upon a sale of goods 
as merely the starting of a banking 
transaction in which he made a higher 
interest rate than the laws of usury 
permitted. He did not want his cus- 
tomers to discount their bills. He 
wanted them to take the full time al- 
lowance and permit him to make the 
18 per cent. a year that he would not 
make if his bills were discounted by 
purchasers who paid up promptly. 

To-day that is much less common. 
Banks specialize on the financial end, 
and jobbers specialize on distribution 
and warehousing. 


Trend Toward Standardization 


In manufacturing, specialization is 
increasingly common. A few years 
ago a furniture manufacturer would 
have thought himself neglectful of 
his-opportunities, if he failed to make 
anything, from piano cases to kitchen 
chairs, that came under the classifica- 
tion of furniture. To-day there are 
plants that make nothing but chairs 
and others that make nothing but 
tables. 

The reason is plain. In the days of 
craftsmanship, a cabinet maker was 
an artisan who was expected to make 
anything that can be made of wood. 
When the so-called factory system 
of production started a hundred years 
or so ago, a certain amount of special- 
ization came with it. The develop- 
ment has been rapid, but the next 
hundred years will see specialization 
carried much farther. I firmly be- 
lieve that in the next few years there 
will hardly be a large plant turning 
out more than a single product. 

That is because to operate at the 
lowest possible cost a plant must be 
a tool carefully designed, exactly bal- 
anced, and minutely adjusted to make 
only one thing. No compromise plant 
will be able to compete. 

In the successful business of to-day 
and to-morrow balance is essential. 
Selling will consist not in the table 
pounding tactics of a he-man go-get- 
ter, but in making a needed product 
of high quality at low cost. The 
possible consumers of the product 
will be told of it with advertising 
which will get the message across, at 
the lowest possible cost. Each bit of 
copy will be tested and unless it shows 
beforehand that it will produce a cer- 
tain amount of business ‘at a satis- 
factory profit, it will not be used. 

The plant will be of exactly the 
right size to produce what the market 
will absorb by operating full time the 
year round. To-day the factories in 
many industries are too large. They 
cannot be kept constantly busy. That 
condition is commonly called “over- 
production,” yet I doubt if there is ac- 
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tually any such thing. There is beyond 
doubt under-consumption, but that is 
because inefficiencies in making and 
selling keep the prices of things so 
high that some people who want them 
cannot afford to buy them. Nearly 
every one says every day of some- 
thing, “I wish I could afford it, but I 
can’t.” The reason is, either that the 
thing costs too much, or that the 
prospective buyer earns too little. 


Panics and Their Causes 


It is entirely possible to lower costs 
while still paying higher wages and 
thereby expanding the buying power 
of the community manyfold. Ford 
has done it and so have many smaller 
but equally progressive concerns. Al- 
though the individual business man 
may get an apparent and purely tem- 
porary advantage when he is able to 
browbeat his employees into accepting 
a wage cut, the business community 
suffers. 

It is when better methods enable 
higher wages to be paid while costs 
go down that a real contribution is 
made to business prosperity and sta- 
bility. A day’s work buys more com- 
modities of more kinds now than it 
ever did before. In a hundred years 
it is likely that a day’s work will buy 
as much as a week’s labor does now. 

I have said that modern methods 
will increase the stability of business. 
We are accustomed to think of panics 
and slumps in business as brought 
about by something vague and intan- 
gible, beyond our control, which we 
call “general business conditions.” 
Actually each business man does his 
little share to make business good or 
bad. Business sentiment does not af- 
fect business conditions—it reflects 
them. Therefore, I am not impressed 
with the efficacy of optimistically 
shouting “business is good,” in the 
endeavor to get business on the up- 
grade, nor do I believe that pessimis- 
tic utterances ever brought about a 
depression. 





Depressions come rather as the re- 
sult of the maladjustment of the many 
individual concerns which make up 
the business structure. They are nat- 
ural punishments for the many busi- 
ness mistakes which creep in when 
every one is making a profit. Spec- 
ulation causes the credit structure to 
be: stretched too thin. A seemingly 
insatiable demand for goods leads 
producers to stress production at any 
cost. Too many and too large fac- 
tories are rushed up. Little ineffi- 
ciencies in manufacture are grandly 
waved aside as picayunish and un- 
worthy of the attention of an impor- 
tant executive. The entire business 
world and the individual parts of it 
are out of balance. It can no longer 
serve. In fact, it forgets that it exists 
to serve; therefore, the time shortly 
comes when it no longer profits. 


Business Profits As It Serves 


When, as will come about before 
many years, business men generally 
learn what the leaders now know, that 
a business profits as it serves, and 
that to serve best each business must 
specialize so that it can manufacture 
and sell at the lowest possible cost, 
these maladjustments will no longer 
exist. Year-round employment at 
high wages will permit every one to 
buy what they want continuously. 
Business will then be good all the 
time. 

Each one can do something to bring 
about this end. The process may be a 
relatively slow one, but it is certain 
that those who do not adjust them- 
selves and fall in with the trend will 
be eliminated and their places taken 
by those who will. The whole process 
will be carried on by men who allow 
guesswork no place in their btshiness. 

In that way business risks will be 
eliminated. 


This is the twelfth and last of a 
series of articles specially written for 
“Forbes’ by Wilkam R. Basset, in- 
dustrial engineer and public accountant. 
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Success seems to me to be the 
natural result of intelligence, per- 
severance and high ideals. The 
determination to see a_ thing 
through from one end to the other; 
and the patience to wait while 
events are shaping themselves, is 
another important factor. Bril- 
liant young,men come along and 
think they can make a fortune in 
a little while, but it takes the work 
of half a century spent in acquir- 
ing money to learn how to ad- 
minister it wisely and_ safely. 
Money that comes easy, goes easy. 
Everybody, to-day, is in too much 
of a hurry; no one is willing to 
wait to succeed. The world is full 
of good beginners, but it is how a 
man ends his work that counts— 
not how he begins it.—E. A. Peden, 
president, Peden Iron and Steel 
Co. 

+ @-.* 

Those who can, do; those who 

can’t, talk—George Bernard Shaw. 
x * * 


I have faith to believe that the 
best way to maintain enthusiasm 
and faith for service in our boys 
and girls is to maintain an enthusi- 
asm ourselves and set our children 
an example in simplicity of living 
and loftiness of thought, in service 
and self-sacrifice, that we can trust 
them to idealize, exalt, and fol- 
low in the years that are to come. 
—Theodore H. Price. 

$4" 


It is the crawl that kills. The 
best way to lengthen life is to be 
busy and vigorous.—Lord Lever- 
hulme. 

2 ¢ 

When a person buys a cheap ar- 
ticle he feels good when he pays for 
it, and disgusted every time he uses 
it. When he buys a good article, he 
feels better every time he uses it, for 
the recollection of quality remains 
long after the price is forgotten —E. 
C. Simmons. 

From A. S. Magee, St. Louis, Mo. 


The British Empire is a monu- 
ment to Private Enterprise that 
spans the world. It was built up 
by the initiative, the energy and the 
endurance of individuals,. who 
trusted rather in their own abil- 
ities than in the promises of the 
State. The result is a living or- 
ganism still evolving naturally to 
meet actual experience, instead of 
a rigid machine constructed upon 
some theoretical system to revolve 
in an imaginary universe. For 
that very reason it has a stability 
unknown to the great empires of 
the past and has proved an instru- 
ment for the peace of the world 
against the autocrats and the 
bureaucracies of yesterday. Where 
the enterprise and the initiative of 
the individual are encouraged the 
people prosper: where the stiff 
hand of the State grips all things 
the commonwealth decays.—Brit- 
ish Coal Operators’ Association. 

. + @ 


Men should bear with each 
other. There lives not the man 
who may not be cut up, aye, lashed 
to pieces, on his weakest side.— 
Keats. 

x *k x 


Doing easily what others find 
difficult is talent; doing what is 
impossible for talent is genius.— 
Amiel. : 


* *« * 


Many a man has made a need- 
less failure because for purposes 
of immediate gain, he has let him- 
self lose the reputation of dealing 
fairly and generously with others. 
—Henry L. Doherty. 

x * * 


Concentrate all your thoughts 
upon the work in hand. The sun’s 
rays do not burn until brought 
to a focus.—Alexander Graham 
Bell. 

* « ¢ 

The higher men climb the longer 
their working day. And any young 
man with a streak of idleness in him 
may better make up his mind at the 
beginning that mediocrity will be his 
lot. Without immense, sustained ef- 
fort he will not climb high. And even 
though fortune or chance were to lift 
him high, he would not stay there. 
For to keep at the top is harder al- 
most than to get there. There are no 
office hours for leaders.—Cardinal 
Gibbons. 


~— ED \ vests 
E mar ANd is Dye ) 


ERE are two fiddles—the one 

was made by Stradivarius and 

the other was made by a chap 
around the corner. 

It is easier for me to sell the 

first one for $2,500 than to sell the 
second one for $15. 


Why? Because the one is a 
“Strad” and the other is a dud. 
Because the one has Qua.ity—all 
there is; and the other one has 
none. 

So, if you are selling quality 
goods, be sure that you make the 
most of the fact of quality. 

The higher the quality, the easier 
it is to sell—Efficiency Magazine. 

* * * 


When a customer asks for a 
thing the first time it means 
curiosity, when she asks for it the 
second, it means merit. — The 
Spade. 

x ok * 

Money is created by trade, not 

trade by money.—A. B. Barker. 
x * Ok 


Twenty years of active experi- 
ence in business, and a thoughtful 
analysis of the various phases of 
business derived from this experi- 
ence, convince me that both a 
moral and social consciousness has 
been developed within business 
during that period—Louis Wiley. 

x * * 

Joy is spiritual prosperity. That 
motto above your desk—“Smile!” 
How did that ever get into so many 
business offices? Does a smile help 
business? Try it. Joy makes the 
face shine, and he that hath a merry 
heart hath a continual feast.—Rev. 
W. C. Isett. 

* * * 

The man who does not and cannot 
save money, cannot and will not do 
anything worth while-—Andrew Car- 
negie. 





A Gext 


gq” behold 3 come quickly, 
and my cewerd ta with me, 
to give eurry man according’ as 
his work shall be.-- Revelattian 
a2;12. 
Sent in by W. L. Whiteford, 
Watertown, N. Y. What is 
your favorite text? “Forbes 
Epigrams” is presented to send- 
ers of texts used. 
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The Owens Bottle 
Company, Toledo, an. 
alyzes sales with the 
National Accounting 


Machine 











































The Globe-Wernicke Company, Cincinnati, gets sales- 
stimulating information with National Accounting 
Machines 


























Bauer & Black, manufacturers of 
surgical dressings, Chicago, have 
made remarkable savings through 
the use of National Accounting 
Machines 


























Installation of two National Accounting Machines in 
the Delco-Light Company, Dayton, Ohio 


The National Cash Register 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE 
IS THE SOLUTION OF MANY DIFFICULT 
ANALYSIS PROBLEMS 


MAN of the largest and most prominent manufacturers in the 
country are analyzing sales, costs, purchases, expenses, and pay- 


roll costs with the National Accounting Machine. 


in- 


he 
The speed, accuracy, and economy of this system give it distinct 
advantages over former methods. The experiences of the four 
manufacturers given here are typical of the results provided by this 
equipment. 





businesses, banks, and others. 









Globe-Wernicke, Cincinnati, says— 


“We certainly recommend your equip- 
ment where sales analysis work is to be 
covered efficiently and at a comparatively 
low operating cost. Information secured 
from these machines has enabled us to 
give sales figures in bulletins which have 
had a decidedly stimulating effect.” 


Bauer & Black, Chicago— 


are using three National Accounting Ma- 
chines to analyze sales. These machines 
have made a definite saving of $11,000 
a year in clerk hire alone. They are easy 
and simple to operate, do not require ex- 
perienced help, are very flexible, and 
have met every requirement of this 
concern. 


at Dayton. 


Company, Dayton, Ohio 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


The Owens Bottle Company, Toledo— 
analyzes all sales with a National Account- 
ing Machine. The following statement 
shows how well this system has met the 
needs of this company: “We are now 
getting our sales analysis work out in 
about 25% of the time previously re- 
quired. The machine is very satisfactory 
from every standpoint.” 


Delco-Light, Dayton— 


gives this experience: “Two National 
Accounting Machines give us complete 
analysis of sales and payroll distribution. 
We also plan to distribute expense requisi- 
tions and material purchases with these 
machines. Since the installation our vol- 
ume of work in the factory accounting 
department has increased considerably, 
but we are able to handle it with the same 
help more promptly and with less clerical 
effort than formerly.” 


Many additional experiences of this kind could be given, not only for 
manufacturers but for wholesalers, publishers, public utilities, retail 
For complete information on the appli- 
cation of this machine write to our Accounting Machine Division 
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“To BeSuccessful, a Man Must Bea Profit-Maker’’—Firestone 


it in mind when I questioned him 
regarding his ideas on the essen- 
tials of good salesmanship. 

“To me selling is merely a mat- 
ter of impressing people with cer- 
tain facts,’ was his answer. “It 
is simply a case of using good 
judgment and practicing absolute 
honesty in every action relative to 
putting an article on the market. 

“If I were trying to convince a 
man of a proposition I would try 
to be certain as to how it would 
actually benefit him, and then I 
would put the facts before him as 
clearly and convincingly as I knew 
how. Some people do not realize 
that facts carry weight, whereas a 
distorted story kills itself and does 
not bring conviction. I feel the 
same way about advertising. 

“From my point of view adver- 
tising copy should tell certain 
facts about the product which we 
feel it would be of value to the 
consumer to know. When we 
have done that we are through. 
The less these facts are em- 
bellished, the better. Advertising 
copy was never intended to serve 
as literature. Beautiful phrase- 
ology and artistic grammatical 
construction are very appetizing 
to the reader of fiction, but they 
should have no place in advertis- 
ing. We want advertising to tell 
in plain language the merits of our 
product—to sell goods.” 


Labor Conditions Ideal 


Labor conditions at the Fire- 
stone plants had been reported to 
be as nearly ideal as is possible. 
My tour of inspection through the 
company’s several plants at Akron 
convinced me that the report is 
well founded. There’s an atmos- 
phere of satisfaction and content- 
ment in every department. Co- 
operation and loyalty are ever 
present. It was easy for me to 
understand why the Firestone 
company occupies its high position 
in the tire industry. 

General matters affecting the 
betterment of the rubber industry 
have claimed a large share of Mr. 
Firestone’s attention, and this is 
especially true in the last two 
years. When the British enacted 
legislation restricting the produc- 
tion and exportation of crude rub- 
ber, he took up the cudgel single- 
handed for American rubber manu- 
facturers and consumers. 

Data were gathered by Mr. Fire- 
stone, showing that English 
plantation shareholders controlled 
about 85 per cent. of the world’s 
supply of raw rubber, and’ that 
America consumed about 75 per 


(Continued from page 18) 


cent. of the world’s output. Re- 
striction meant higher cost of rub- 
ber, and this meant higher prices 
for automobile tires and other 
commodities made of rubber. 

Mr. Firestone presented a large 
amount of data to the Govern- 
ment, asking that action be taken 
to combat the restriction act by 
seeking new sources of rubber 
supply. The Government took ac- 
tion, at the suggestion of the De- 
partments of Commerce and Agri- 
culture, with the result that an 
appropriation of a_ half-million 
dollars was voted by Congress, 
without a protest, to send sur- 
veying parties to various parts of 
the world to seek sources of rub- 
ber supply outside of the areas 
affected by the British rubber re- 
striction act. 


Annual Camping Trip 


The American public became 
greatly aroused as a result of the 
legislation to curtail the produc- 
tion and exportation of crude rub- 
ber, the newspapers were very 
liberal with their space in explain- 
ing to the public the true situa- 
tion, and rubber which had risen 
150 per cent. in price within three 
months of the passage of the re- 
striction act began to decline, and 
steadily receded until it was con- 
servatively estimated that Amer- 
ican consumers of rubber com- 
modities saved more than $75,000,- 
000 in the year 1923. 

While Mr. Firestone has a busy 
business life, he endeavors to see 
that his life also has a recreational 
side. A man of intense mental 
development, earnest purpose, high 
ideals, and an enormous capacity 
for work, he recognizes that this 
must have some _ recreational 
balance. 

For several years a camping trip 
in the Summer has been the cus- 
tom, Mr. Firestone’s companions 
being men of prominence. On the 
first trip, in 1916, tents were 
pitched in the orchard of the late 
John Burroughs, noted naturalist. 
In the party were Mr. Burroughs, 
Mr. Ford, Mr. Edison and Mr. 
Firestone. That was in 1916. 

The picturesque jaunts reached 
a high degree of interest in 1922, 
when the late President Harding 
was persuaded by Mr. Firestone to 
join the party. 

This year—just a few weeks ago 
—Mr. Firestone, Mr. Edison and 
Mr. Ford enjoyed a visit, with 
President Coolidge at the home of 
the President’s father at Plymouth, 
Vermont, and at historic Wayside 
Inn, the property of Mr. Ford, near 


South Sudbury, Massachusetts 
and made famous by Longfellow. 

The three men—Firestone, Ford 
and Edison—whose names will go 
down into American history 
greatly enjoy these Summer out. 
ings, for it is then that they lay 
aside all serious interests and 
frolic like schoolboys. 

“We get out of life exactly what 
we put into it,” says Harvey S. 
Firestone. “Life gives back to ys 
more than we bring, it is true; 
but if we bring nothing it gives 
us nothing in return. 

“Interest, sympathy, a love for 
earnest work, the human touch. 
a conscientious wish to close each 
day with at least some little addi- 
tion to the structure we are build- 
ing; the pleasure of knowing 
that something we have done has 
speeded the other fellow on his 
way—these are the things that 
make life worth while. 

“And when you are writing this 
story,” he said to me earnestly, 
“do not forget to emphasize the 
fact that no man is important in 
himself, except as he is able to in- 
fluence others. Any one individual 
is a mighty small atom in the 


- universe. 


“It is only as we are able to 
develop others, to bring out the 
best that is in them; to guide them 
to things to which they would not 
have found their way: alone; and 
only as we are able to receive from 
them what they have to give, that 
we can grow and become a worth- 
while part of the scheme of things 
as they are. These are the things 
that make life complete.” 





Thrift is such a simple thing, 
and it means so much. It is the 
foundation of success in business, 
of contentment in the home, of 
standing in society.—Russell Sage. 

* € @ 
Endorses Editdrial Policy 
Editor, “Forbes”: 

I was quite interested in the 
editorial in your August lst issue 
on “Where We Stand Politically.” 

I wish first of all to compliment 
you on the position you have 
taken. We need more editorial 
writers who, first of all, are fully 
informed and who think soundly 
and, second, have the courage of 
their convictions and give expres- 
sion to their opinions. 

I read your magazine with a 
great deal of interest. To me it 
is one of the outstanding maga- 
zines of the country. 

W. S. VIVIAN, 
Director of Public Relations, 
Middle West Utilities Co., Chicago, Iil. 






























efficient Darb. He outsold him simply 
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Lessons in Achievement 
Add Sympathy to Your Assets 


ONESTY, industry, intelli- 
H gence, determination — these 
are truly assets of the great- 
est value to every aspirant for busi- 
ness success. Yet it is never wise to 
assume, aS Some seemingly do, that 
by themselves they are guarantors 
of success. Other assets need to be 
added to them, and in especial the 
asset of sympathy, of sincere and 
hearty fellow-feeling. 

To dispense with sympathy in one’s 
business activities may not be to 
court outright failure. There are ex- 
ceptions to every rule, and it cannot 
be questioned that some conspicuously 
hard, cold, and unsympathetic busi- 
ness-doers have won their way to the 
front in their chosen occupa- 
tions. 


By H. Addington Bruce 


because Darb, in all his business trans- 
actions, was aS impersonal as the 
samples he carried. Whereas Dwight 
brought with his wares a glowing, 
humanly sympathetic personality—a 
genuine kindliness that made every 
customer a friend eager to do business 
with him whenever possible. 

Make no mistake about it. There 
is sentiment in business, and the crea- 
tion of goodwill through sympathetic 
service—and through the qualities of 
tact, courtesy, and kindliness which 
a true sympathy always engenders— 
is as important to the humblest work- 
er as to the mightiest of business 
corporations. 

The unsympathetic, if only because 


susceptible of development. Here 
are a few hints as to means which 
may well be adopted to develop it: 

Join some organization devoted to 
philanthropic or charitable work, and 
personally take part in the benevolent 
activities of that organization. Don’t 
be content with merely contributing 
to its funds, or letting your name ap- 
pear on its board of directors. Come 
personally into contact with the suf- 
fering it specially aims to mitigate or 
relieve. 

In your immediate circle of friends 
and acquaintances, consort as much 
as possible with those who are dis- 
tinctly of a sympathetic, self-forget- 
ting character, and as little as possible 

with the distinctly unsympa- 
thetic and selfish. Like 








But it may reasonably be 
doubted whether even they 
have succeeded as fully as 
would have been possible to 
them had they possessed the 
precious quality of sympathy. 
Certainly, as between two 
men of equal ability but dif- 
fering in their attitude to 
their fellows, the more sym- 
pathetic of the two may in- 
variably be counted upon to 
progress more rapidly and 
farther than the other. 

[t is possible to say more 
than this. 





T 


there is just one way to make 
sure: of being invariably tactful. 
That is the way of whole-souled 
sympathy, a sympathy so acute 
that one effortlessly places one- 
self in another’s position, what- 
ever the emergency calling for 


of success - winning, 


the exercise of tact. 


O be tactful is among the 
really urgent a 
an 


breeds like, and if selfishness 
predominates in the people of 
your daily contacts, it will be 
difficult for you to resist ac- 
quiring their miserable point 
of view. 

Another thing. Endeavor 
to think concretely rather 
than abstractly of the people 
you meet in your daily com- 
ings and goings, even. the 
people you merely meet cas- 
ually. That is to say, try to 
see them as individual human 
beings, each with hopes and 
fears and longings, problems 

















Since business-doing is es- 
sentially a matter of human 
relationships, it happens again and 
again that men inferior to others in 
point of native talent outdistance 
those others, thanks entirely to the 
goodwill which their greater degree 
‘i sympathy creates. The case of 
Darb and Dwight, much to the point 
in this connection, may be cited as 
really typical. 

Darb and Dwight were traveling 
salesmen, employed by the same firm, 
a large manufacturing concern. Darb 
was undeniably the more efficient of 
the two, in the strict meaning of the 
term efficiency. He had worked out 
methods for covering his territory 
at great economy of time. He had 
learned everything that was to be 
learned about the goods made by the 
firm he represented, and could answer 
any question regarding them with 
machine-like precision. He was brisk, 
expeditious, energetic. 

Yet Dwight, with less system, less 
trade knowledge, and a sales-district 
of smaller possibilities, outsold the 





their essential self-centredness is in- 
tuitively sensed, tend to repel those 
whom they should attract. From 
sheer lack of sympathy they fre- 
quently become veritable prodigies of 
tactlessness, forever saying or doing 
things that hurt, albeit without the 
least desire of hurting. And from 
such blunders they may suffer greatly. 

There is, in fact, a proverbial say- 
ing, “Everything is pardoned but 
want of tact,” which, if an exaggera- 
tion, has in it a substratum of truth. 
To be tactful is among the really ur- 
gent requirements of success-winning, 
and there is just one way to make 
sure of being invariably tactful. That 
is the way of a whole-souled sym- 
pathy so acute that one effortlessly 
places oneself in another’s position 
whatever the emergency calling for 
the exercise of tact. 

And now, assuming that one has to 
acknowledge deficiency in sympathy, 
must one necessarily go through life 
under this handicap? By no means. 
Sympathy is a virtue pre-eminently 


and perplexities, joys and 
sorrows, akin unto your own. 
Thus seeing them, you can hardly 
fail to become yourself more human, 
more thoughtful and considerate in 
all your relationships, business as well 
as social. 

Above all, cultivate the gift of im- 
agination, which is part of your nat- 
ural heritage, being part of the nat- 
ural heritage of all mankind. 

It has been pointed out by many 
psychologists that incivility, tactless- 
ness, even cruelty are often rooted in 
poverty of imagination. 

This means, of course, that so far 
as the imagination can be strength- 
ened the asset of sympathy will be 
increased. As aids to strengthening 
the imagination, the reading of 
poetry and notable works of fiction, 
visits to art museums, and listening 
to the best there is in music, are to be 
recommended. 

That such practices as these make 
for a general cultural development as 
well as an augmenting of sympathetic 
insight, is in itself a sufficient reason 
for adopting them. 














What Is Ahead 


for Business? 


The acceptance of the 
Dawes Plan at once trebles 
the influence of Europe in 
the trend of American busi- 
ness. But how quickly will 
we notice tangible results? 





Will they be favorable or 
unfavorable? To what ex- 
tent? 


An accurate judgment is 
necessary if you are to take 
complete advantage of the 
coming change to show 
profits in your own busi- 
ness. The most important 
aspects of the European 
situation today are stated 
in our latest Bulletin and 
the questions above are an- 
swered definitely. Valuable 
data—it is gratis on request. 


Write for Bulletin S-50. 


BROOKMIRE | 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. | 
25 West 45th St, New York | 




















WHAT'S AHEAD 
THIS FALL? 


During the Summer months the 
stock market advanced con- 
sistently. Since early Septem- 
ber, however, industrial stocks 
have lost over 30% of the total 
advance. 


Dullness has followed the extreme 
activity of the Summer. Liqui- 
dation has been quite marked in 
securities of the weaker indus- 
tries. 


WHAT NOW? 


Should the prevailing irregularity be fol- 
lowed by a general advance to new 
high levels this Fall? Or, will the 
weakness uncovered .in_ individual 
issues during the past few weeks 
spread and bring renewed liquidation 
in volume? 

A forecast of probable developments 
this Fall, based on carefully considered 
facts, has been prepared for our clients. 
It should prove invaluable to every in- 
vestor. A few copies are available 
FREE. 

Simply ask for F-DI 


AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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When asked by “Forbes” how he re- 
gards the outlook for the steel industry, 
Charles M. Schwab said; 


“The 


corner. 


steel industry has turned the 
It has turned the corner, I be- 
lieve, in prices as 
well as in activity. 

“The heads of 
the principal com- 
panies acted very 
promptly — and 
drastically — when 
the drop in new 
orders set in this 
Spring. This has 
meant that there 
has been no seri- 














ous oOver-production. 

“Therefore, the improvement in de- 
mand which is now developing will logi- 
cally cause an increase in operations and 
should also bring some betterment in the 
low prices which the spell of dullness 
brought about. 


“While ship repairs is the principal 
activity in our shipbuilding yards, as soon 
as the confidently expected recovery in 
Europe gains headway, the shipping in- 
dustry should do better. 

“All our plants, both steel and ship- 
building, are in the finest shape they have 
ever been in the company’s history to take 
care of the better times we look forward 
to enjoying.” 


Myron E. Forbes, president of the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, in 
commenting upon the business outlook 
said: 


“Our truck representatives are in al- 
most daily touch with more than 200 lines 
of industry. Also, in the distribution of 
motor buses and passenger cars our men 
have a most favorable opportunity to discuss 
the trend of business affairs with men 
who are leaders in commercial life. This 
net work of contacts with the business 
world reaches throughout the country and 
affords a clearing house for information 
as to conditions. During the last few 
weeks we have recognized a pronounced 
quickening of business activity. This has 
reflected itself in an increasing demand 
for the products which the Pierce-Arrow 
Company manufactures. The fact that we 
are planning increases in our production 
schedule, indicates how important we con- 
sider the picture of general business activ- 
ities which come to us through our dis- 
tributing organization.” 


Henry W. Robinson, a member of the 
Dawes Commission, and President of the 
First National Bank in Los Angeles, be- 
fore satling to Europe, said: 


“The new German bank of issue will 
have a capitalization of 400,000,000 gold 
marks and it will probably be functioning 
before the end of the year. It is very 
probable that in the industrial loan to be 
sought in this country by Germany, a 
great deal of the expatriated capital will 
return home. Some of the papers have 
set a billion dollars as the total amount 
of German industrial loans, but I think 


this figure fs too high. With the proper 
set-up I expect the German loan to be 
well taken here in America and it should 
prove a good investment. I look for 
marked improved conditions here in Amer- 
ica during the fall and winter.” 


Robert S. Winsmore, of the Stock Ex- 
change’ house of Lamborn, Hutchings & 
Co., whose stock market correspondence 
and Wall Street short-stories are attract- 
ing wide attention, says to “Forbes” re- 
garding the business outlook: 


“There are at hand all the makings of 
a period of business 
activity that may 
well develop into a 
boom before 1925 js 
half over. The in- 
dustrial tide has very 
definitely turned and 
I can see nothing to 
prevent it from ris- 
ing rapidly. Con- 
sider what is imme- 

, diately available in 
the way of capital and credit and pro- 
ductive capacity. Consider the greatly 
curtailed production and hand-to-mouth 
buying of the last few months. Consider 
that restoration of the buying power of 
Europe is now proceeding rapidly. Con- 
sider that we have at home neither political 
nor social disorders nor labor troubles to 
retard expansion. Consider the size of our 
‘money crops’ and the high prices they 
are commanding. Consider these matters 
and then look around for offsets. Do you 
find any evidences of inflation or over- 
production or other conditions that are 














necessary to produce depression? You do 
not. Then what excuse is there for 
doubt ?” 


Outlook Bright 


“Conditions in the Northwest are de- 
cidedly improved,” according to W. H. 
Finley, president of the Chicago & North- 
western. “The corn crop is only about 
average for the territory, but wheat, oats, 
barley and rye are excellent and the yield 
per acre is exceptionally large. The busi- 
ness situation in the Northwest has also 
assumed an improved trend,” he said. 

George M. Shriver, senior vice-president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, sailing for 
Europe, said that traffic is improving and 
that there is every prospect for excellent 
business this fall. “The business outlook 
is as good as could be wanted,” is his 
opinion. 

The outlook for the Atchison, Topeka 
.& Santa Fe for the remainder of 1924 
is good, according to W. B. Storey, its 
president. Atchison is not taking a lead 
in railroad consolidation, but is awaiting 
the final decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regarding the grouping 
of the country’s transportation lines. 

“Outlook for a big Fall and Winter 
business is excellent,” said A. R. Erskine, 
president of the Studebaker Corporation. 
“By October Studebaker employees will be 
increased to 18,000, compared with 14,500 
at present.” 
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| Extracts from Babson’s Reports in 1923 
1 4 


2 “We anticipate a firm and advancing market.” 5 


*6 


“Follow as restricted a tad as possible for 


the long pull downward.” of the year.” 


3 “The rise in prices should not be permanent. 
Ultimate trend downward.” 


Commodity Prices 


with a condensed summary of our 
advices at the time. More than 150 
important commodities are covered 
monthly in our Buyers Supplement. 
In addition, our Advisory Staff may 
be called upon as frequently as nec- 
essary for special reports without 


HE coming months, we believe, 

will present an interesting situ- 

ation for manufacturers and 
merchants identified with the pur- 
chase of raw materials. 


Thousands of Babson clients appre- 
ciate the almost 100% accurate fore- 
casting of commodity prices by this 
Service over a period of many years. 
Space does not permit a reproduction 
of the complete record, but in the 
chart above are shown a few of the 
more significant points, together 


extra charge. 


and hand it to your secretary. 


“Purchases should be limited to the early part 


“Underlying trend of commodity prices is down- 
ward. Heavy purchases should be withheld.” 


‘Stabilization is rapidly developing. Means 
<n — moderately higher commodity prices.” 


A Service holding such an enviable 
record as the Babson Business Serv- 
ice is worthy of further investiga- 
tion. Full details will be sent without 
obligation. Merely tear out memo 























_ MEMO 
for Your Secretary 


Write the Babson Statistical 
Organization, Babson Park, Mass., 
as follows: Please send Report 

X 35 together with details of 
the Babson Service, gratis. 


~ BABSONS REPORTS | 


BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Babson Park_, Massachusetts 


BARGEST STATISTICAL COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 
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1 Speculative 
| Opportunity 





New York 
Railways 
“Real Estate 4s” 
Due 1942 





Under the terms of the 
Reorganization Plan 
these bonds appear to 
offer a very exceptional 
opportunity for sub- 
stantial profit. 


Request Circular F.M.-18 





W™ Carnesic Ewen 


Investment Securities 


2 Wall Street New York 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 


























A Sound Security 
Yielding Over 7% % 


One of the most attractive 
securities in the public ser- 
vice field is Cities Service 
Company Preferred stock, 
which yields over 734% at 
the present market. 


During the last thirteen years 
Cities Service Company has 
earned $97,000,000 more than 
the amount necessary to pay 
Preferred stock dividends for 
this entire period. Present 
earnings are 3 times as much 
as dividend requirements on 
this security. 








These large, steady earnings 
are derived from the produc- 
tion and sale of necessities: 
electricity, gas and oil prod- 
ucts. 


Send for Circular P-16 


SECURI aN TMENT 


Hen erty 
& Company 








66 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Branches in Principal Cities 
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Advances Unlikely 
in Oil Prices 
By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


2 ee oes in the tank wagon and 
service station prices of gasoline in 
the states known to the trade as Standard 
of Indiana territory put a damper in 
September to the optimism that had arisen 
in some quarters with regard to impending 
strength in the petroleum industry market 
situation. 

The appearance of record refined oil 
consumption, even though belated, brought 
to parts of the industry a feeling that 
the time was approaching when consump- 
tion would prove a favorable factor. From 
the writer’s viewpoint, however, the con- 
tinued accumulation of crude oil stocks 
approximately offset the draughts made 
on refined material in storage, so that 
looked upon in the sense of inventories 
the situation shows no especial change as 
against recent months. 

Continued high daily average produc- 
tion of crude throughout the domestic 
fields, with prospects ahead of development 
offsetting declines that could be expected 
were field work to cease, there does 
not appear to be anything in the pres- 
ent situation to encourage the belief 
that there will be soon any strengthen- 
ing in either crude or refined oil prices. 

The burdensome character of high in- 
ventories at a time when the winter season 
is not far off may be safely assumed, 
especially when these stocks were burden- 
some enough in the summer consuming 
season to bring about the price reactions 
that date back several months. 

It is the writer’s belief, and he knows 
it to be shared by a number of petroleum 
industry leaders who are dominant in the 
price-making functions of their respective 
companies, that for months to come it 
would be an economic mistake to advance 
crude oil prices and possibly bring about 
similar conditions to those which followed 
the rise in prices inaugurated shortly after 
the beginning of 1924. 

In this connection, it is to be wunder- 
stood that over-production existing is be- 
cause of the relation of daily average 
production to consumption and existing 
stocks; not in terms of production were 
over-all stocks different from what they 
are and what they have been virtually all 
of this year. 





Former Secretary of the Interior Albert 
B. Fall, now under indictment in connec- 
tion with the leasing of the naval oil re- 
serves in California and Wyoming, has 
attacked the Government’s new oil lease 
inquiry through the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. His lawyers have 
asked for a rule to show why the new 
proceedings should not be quashed. The 
special oil counsel for the Government has 
not revealed the nature of the latest in- 
quiry, which began early in September 
before a Grand Jury in Washington. 


The general stock of all kinds of money 
in the country decreased $27,775,057 dur- 
ing August. This was the result of an 
increase of $13,666,596 in gold, an in- 
crease of $998,082 in silver dollars and a 
decrease of $41,618,550 in Federal Re- 
serve notes. 
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7% Preferred Stocks 
of 


Electric Light 
and Power 
Companies 


Dividends free from 
Normal Federal Income Tax 











We have prepared a Spe- 
cial list containing a num- 
ber of carefully selected 
issues in this group. The 
yields range from 7% to 
714%. 


A copy of this list will be fur- 
nished investors "pon request. 


Mc DONNELL & (0. 


120 BROADWAY 
New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 








San Franciseo 


A. C. Beane J. H. MeManus 

















Cc. B. Fenner 
B. J. Glenny 








27 William St. 
NEW YORK 


818 Gravier St. 
NEW ORLEANS 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 











Liverpool Cotton Association 





Quetations furnished on 
Marine and Shipping Securities § 











| PRIVATE WIRES: 


New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Reaction Having Run Its Course, the Main Upward 
Swing Should Be Promptly Resumed 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


192e 


7 
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# 
GF 
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NDICATIONS are that the corrective 

reaction has run its course. Leading 
stocks and a number of specialties have 
reached resistance points which have been 
stoutly maintained, while other issues have 
shown signs of incipient recovery under 
persistent reaccumulation. Market activity, 
moreover, has declined to the lowest level 
in more than a year. 


After a 2-point rally, the 50-stock aver- 
age suffered another decline and has come 
to rest around 92-93, which corresponds to 
the high points of October, 1922, and 
March, 1923, and should be the logical line 
of support. In round figures the full ex- 
tent of the decline has been 5 points, or 
slightly more than one-third of the pre- 
vious uninterrupted advance of 14 points. 
Clearly, there is in this no indication of a 
change in the market’s main upward trend. 


It is interesting to note that there is a 
striking similarity between recent market 
movements and those of 1922. From June, 
1922, until the second: week in September, 
there was an upswing of 14 points, without 
a 2-point reaction, in the 50-stock aver- 
age. And this was followed by a 5-point 
reaction. The only differences so far has 
been that the rise started a little earlier 
this year, with the beginning of the re- 
action m August, instead of September. 
Moreover, the rise this year started some 
7 points above the low level of June, 
1922. 


After the September reaction of 1922 
the market turned upward again, as shown 
in the chart above, and the October high 
was 3 points above the September high. 
If the market duplicates the 1922 move- 
ment this year, the 50-stock average would 
be brought up to approximately 100, which 
would duplicate the 1919 high. It is the 
writer’s opinion, as previously expressed 
here, that the current movement will not 
meet with anything like a permanent check 
until the 1919 high levels are reached. 


But, since there is nothing certain in 
war or politics or speculation, this reserva- 
tion must be made: in order to run true 
to form the main advance should be re- 
sumed without much further delay, record- 


1923 1924 





ing a 2-point rally from which there should 
be no turning back to old lows. 

Outside the stock market the main 
trend of news has continued to support 
belief in sustained business improvement. 
The passing of the dividend on American 
Woolen common was a painful exception, 
but it may be looked upon as reflecting 
the poor woolen goods market of the open 
Winter of 1922-23 and a general textile 
situation which has long. been unsatis- 
factory. 

In contrast with this adverse dividend 
action, which shook the market severely 
because it was almost entirely unexpected, 
there are many items of encouraging news. 
Whereas Wall Street had half expected 
the Steel Corporation to report a decline 
in unfilled orders at the end of August, 
and the best that was hoped for was a 
stand-off, the actual report showed a gain 
of fully 102,505 tons—the first improve- 
ment since last February. And on the 
same day it was announced that car load- 
ings had topped the million mark for the 
first time this year, with an increase of 
fuly 38,091 cars over the previous week. 

In the report of the Steel Corporation 
there is the first concrete evidence that im- 
provement long since reported from the 
mills has found reflection in order books, 
and the railroad car-loading report bears 
out predictions of railroad executives that 
distinct traffic improvement would come 
in August. 

The mining industry reports pronounced 
improvement. In the first half of this 
year domestic copper consumption set a 
new high record. Stocks of zinc at the 
end of August showed the first reduction 
since March, and silver has reached a new 
high price for the last two years. 

In the face of progressive increases in 
Government estimates of the wheat yield, 
the price has held remarkably well, sup- 
ported by a strong export demand, and it 
is now apparent that American farmers, 
with a good crop, are to benefit from de- 
creased production in Canada and abroad. 
And it is particularly fortunate that in- 
creased foreign requirements come -at a 
time when Europe’s finances are being 
rapidly strengthened. 
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PARTIAL 
PAYMENTS 








VERY surplus, no 

matter how small, 
should be put to work 
earning an income, as 
soon as it becomes avail- 
able. 


In that way, conservative 
investors are enabled to 
increase their savings at 
the maximum rate con- 
sistent with safety. 


To those interested, we 
shall be glad to mail a 
copy of an interesting free 
booklet explaining the 
very convenient terms of 
our payment plan for the 
purchase of high grade 
securities. 


Ask for Booklet F. 457 








John Muir & (0. 


Members New Yerk Stock Bschenge 


61 Broadway , New York 


























Your holdings 


of listed stocks and 
bonds may have been 
affected by changing 
economic conditions. 





We are always glad to of- 
fer impartial advice on in- 
vestment matters, based 
on long experience and 
complete information facil- | 
ities. 


Our statistical service is 
freely at your disposal. 
Handy booklet on trading 
methods sent on request. 


Ask for J-7. 


(isnoum-e Gapman 


Member New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway Widener Bldg. 
New York Philadelphia 
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Two Men and 
Their Money 


Which One Are You Like ? 


Two business men 
had surplus funds to 
invest. One of them, 
noticing that prices 
were rising on the 
Stock Exchange, 
bought stocks which 
“looked good.” 

The other bought non-fluctuat- 
ing, high-grade real estate first 
mortgage bonds at a good rate of 
interest. One lost money and the 
other gained. 

We will gladly 
send the complete & 
story, “Two-Men and px 
Their Money,” to any -: 
investor who feels 
uncertain about what 
to do with his money. 
Mail the coupon to- 








G.L.MILLER&CO; 


INCORPORATED 


1020 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Please send me, without obligation, the story, 
“Two Men and Their Money,’’ with circular 
déseribing a 7% Miller First Mortgage Bond 
issue. 








Address 
Gile ond Mate... ... 224. 


No Investor Ever Lost a 
Dollar in Miller Bonds 











| Great Western 


Sugar 


E have prepared a 

description of this | 
largest of beet sugar pro- 
ducers, with particular 
reference to its common 
stock. A copy will be | 
sent upon request. 








LAMBORN, 
HUTCHINGS | 
& COMPANY | 


New York Stock Exchange 

Now Vor one amet 

N. Y. Coffeeand Sugar Exchange 
Momsen?) nas York Peoduce Hachange 

Chicago Board of Trade 


7 Wall Street New York | 
231 So. La Salle St., Chicago | 




















“How to Keep Your Money and 

Make It Earn More,” by Herbert 

N. Casson, Will Help You Solve 
Your Problems 
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Studebaker 


UYING on the broadest scale wit- 

nessed this year has come into 
Studebaker following the appearance of 
the new models which are fully up to 
the generally improved standards of 
motor car construction and design. 
Following the recent announcement of 
its new models, stock of the Nash 
Motors Co. scored a sharp advance of 
more than 20 points, an incident which 
has undoubtedly influenced the current 
speculative attitude toward Studebaker. 
But there are other considerations worth 
attention in Studebaker’s case. Of first 
importance is the fact that, despite a 
disappointing Spring and early Summer 
season, the $4 dividend on the common 
was practically covered during the first 
six months of 1924. Another factor 
that is worthy of serious consideration 
is that Studebaker’s expansion pro- 
gram is being brought to a close this 
year after expenditures of $39,000,000 
from earnings in the last five years. 
Experience of other corporations shows 
that when such work is going on at 
least an appreciable amount of it be- 
comes a charge against operating ex- 
penses, so that reported earnings re- 
sults do not measure up to actual earn- 
ing power. And after an expansion pro- 
gram has been completed it is quite com- 
mon for earnings reports to show rapid 
gains. Of course, Studebaker’s stock 
dividends were devised to take care of 
this, but it is to be noted that the 1,875,- 
000 shares of no-par common now out- 
standing are quite as solidly backed as 
were the 300,000 shares of $100 par com- 
mon at the close of 1918. Observe this 
comparison: 1918, net tangible assets ap- 
plicable to common, $29,964,087, equal 
to $99.88 per share of $100 par value; 
June 30, 1924, $83,247,726, equal to $44.39 
per share of no-par value stock which 
is carried at $40 a share in the balance 
sheet. 


Marland Oil 


By virtue of its pronounced strength 
on the weakest of a series of reactionary 
days in the general market, Marland 
Oil has attracted a large speculative 
following and has become the recognized 
leader of the oil shares. The stock has 
paid no dividends since July, 1923, but 
the earnings statement for the first half 
of 1924 showed $2.36 a share on the 
1,549,599 shares of no-par-value capital 
stock. One of the attractive things 
about Marland, to the popular imagi- 
nation, is the fact that President Mar- 
land announced last January that the 
company had sold to J. P. Morgan & 
Co., 300,000 shares of theretofore un- 
issued stock and had also granted the 
same firm an option, good until Feb. 
10, 1925, on 335,000 additional shares, 
the price paid for the option being $1 
per share. Many well-informed persons 
in the oil world who believe that this 
stock, along with sufficient additional 
holdings to constitute control, will 
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eventually find its way to a Standard 


Wid 


Oil treasury. 


Bethlehem Steel 

Now that the steel industry is pick. 
ing up, there is great interest in the 
outlook for Bethlehem Steel which re. 
cently passed its common dividend, A 
recent analysis by a large Broad Street 
house states the case very clearly, as 
follows: “The Bethlehem Corporation 
is the second largest steel producer jn 
the country. Its yearly capacity is 7,. 
600,000 tons of ingot steel, as compared 
with only 3,000,000 tons at the close of 
1921. It has been argued that the com- 
pany paid an extravagant price for the 
Lackawanna and Midvale properties, 
but the figures do not bear this out, 
The present capitalization is $470,140, 
000, or $61 per ton of steel capacity. In 
1921 the capitalization was $251,200,000, 
or $84 per ton for a 3,000,000 ton capac- 
ity. Furthermore, in 1921 bonds com- 
prised 58 per cent. of the entire capital, 
while now they comprise 49 per cent. 
Or, to put it another way, the company’s 
output has been increased 153 per cent. 
at the cost of an increase of only 87 
per cent. in capital obligations. It is 
unfortunate that the company has had 
to face a period of depression before 
it has fully completed its expansion 
program. Its capacity is now about 15 
percent. of that of the entire country 
and about one-third that of the Steel 
Corporation. It produces all the im- 
portant lines of steel products, except 
pipe and seamless tubes. Its capital 
structure is moderate and sound. Dur- 
ing the next period of prosperity for 
the steel industry, it would be surpris- 
ing if Bethlehem did not make large 
profits and pay good dividends to its 
common stockholders.” 


Goodrich 


The B. F. Goodrich Company reported 
a surplus for the first half of 1924 of 
$1,514,000 after preferred dividends, a de- 
crease of $200,000 from 1923. But if the 
last half of the year is as good as the first 
half, as now seems likely, Goodrich will 
show much better results than for the full 
year 1923, for the company lost about a 
million and a quarter in the last half of 
last year. President Work is optimistic as 
to the future. When the first quarter’s 
statement was issued he said: “The rubber 
industry as a whole has been passing 
through a period of depression in the last 
few years and our company suffered with 
the rest. The turn of the year brought 
substantial improvement to the industry, 
and, judged by results of the first three 
months’ operations, the management ven- 


*tures to predict that we may look forward 


to the future with confidence.” One com- 
petent statistician points out that “the com- 
pany, despite the lean earnings and actual 
losses of the last several years, is in a re- 
markably strong financial position. Net 
quick assets, for example, are now over 
$36,000,000, or more than they were in 1917, 
when dividends were being paid on the com- 
mon. 
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Weather MayTurn 
Cotton Trend 
By I. V. Shannon 


of Fenner & Beane 
REQUENT reiteration of large crop 
estimates from the Government, fear 
of another big one at the September 16th 
period, and a break of about 450 points 
in the spot basis or premium, were the 
| influences behind the decline that 


ncip 
saat in the first half of September. 

The fact that the Government showed 
4 shrinkage of only 169,000 bales during 
the critical days of August, in the face 
of steadily declining condition estimates, 
of almost universal reports of deteriora- 
tion, light yields of lint from the pickings 
as the result of small bolls and premature 
opening caused by drought, proved too 


great a handicap for the bulls to overcome. 
~ Other adverse influences were the dis- 
position of spinners and the consuming 
trade to postpone contracting for future 
supplies, owing to expectation that large 
oficial estimates would eventually bring 
about lower prices for both raw cotton 
and drygoods. 

Middling cotton in New Orleans de- 
clined from 21.80 early in August to 20.95 
around the middle of September. 

Such prices as these mean that the 
farmer is not getting over 20 cents at 
the outside for his best cotton. This is 
two cents a pound less than it cost him 
to produce it last year, and probably 
two to two and a half cents a pound 
less than it will cost him to make it 
this season. 

At the beginning of the season the gen- 
erally accepted view was that the world 
would require a crop of 13,000,000 bales 
lint, and the early advance was predicated 
in large part on that belief. 

Mr. Hester’s statement that consump- 
tion of lint and linters last year was only 
11,242,000 bales upset preconceived ideas 
as to consumpticn and caused a material 
reduction in estimates as to what the world 
will need of our cotton this season. 
Prospects for increased yield in India and 
Egypt have reduced them still further. 

Most of the current views as to supply 
last year are based upon the net amount 
available, rather than upon the outlook at 
this period a year ago, as indicated by 
official predictions. They overlook the 
fact that the crop shrunk over a million 
bales after this date last year, either from 
unfavorable weather, or because of over- 
estimates. 

The outlook at this time last year, based 
on Governmental predictions, and the net 
supply actually available, including linters, 
was: 


Outlook in 1923 


Carry-over July 31, 1922...... 2,573,000 
Peeaeted Cre... 2... sca. ses 11,000,000 
Indicated linters .............. 750,000 
Total indicated supply...... 14,323,000 
Actual supply was............ 13,260,000 
Average price middling........ 31.67 
Present Outlook 
Carry-over from last season.... 2,319,000 
Premiehe (OLOD. <5.6:00 bo 50 cs oe 12,787,000 
Probable finters: «........ 00 .40%.2 850,000 
Total indicated supply... 15,956,000 
Probable consumption ......... 13,000,000 
Probable carry-over .......... 2,956,000 
Lo i PEE AE PMD oT EE ? 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Stanislaus Hydro-electric plant, Sierra and San Francisco Power Company; 
Capacity, 50,000 H.P. 


A Sound Investment 
Yielding over 7.33% 


Standard Gas and Electric Company 
7% Prior Preference Stock 


Cumulative 


—takes precedence as to earnings and assets over all other classes 


of stock of the Company. 


—ranks ahead of junior, dividend-paying securities having present 
market value of over $27,000,000. 


—dividends free from present normal federal income tax. 


—dividends payable quarterly on 25th of October, January, April 
and July to stockholders of record on the last day of the preced- 


ing month. 


—earnings for 12 months ended June 30, 1924, equal to approxi- 
mately 5 times annual dividend requirement on this stock now 


outstanding. 


—callable at $115 a share, plus accrued dividend. 


We recommend this stock as a sound, conservative investment, 
well protected by large assets, real diversification and constantly 
increasing earnings. It can be purchased now at 


$95.50 a share and accrued dividend 


—for cash or through our Monthly Investment Plan. 
The coupon below will bring you full details of this unusually 


by and Co. 


attractive opportunity. 


H. M. Bylles 


INCORPORAT' 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO 
208 S. LaSalle St. 


Boston Philadelphia Providence 


Detroit Minneapolis Kansas City 


Direct Private Wires—Chicago—New York—~Boston 


Par Value $100 


NEW YORK 
111 Broadway 








This coupon is for your convenience 


H. M. BYLLESBY AND CO., 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Please send me: [{]} Complete Information 7% Prior Preference Stock, [) Illustrated 


Booklet, [] 1923 Annual Report. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee rere rere sy 


Check if interested in Monthly Investment Plan [] Yes [No 
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A Survey of 
Prime and Secondary Rails 


We have prepared tabulations showing: 
1. Average earnings per share of 
Prime Rails during 3 best years 
in railroad history compared with 
per share earnings of recent years. 
2. Ten year price range and earn- 
ings per share for last 3 years of 
Low Priced Rails. 
These tables are included in 
the current number of the 


FORTNIGHTLY 
This issue also contains 
“Preferred Stocks 
Not Preceded by Funded Debt”’ 


(With Working Capital Figures) 


“‘Common Stocks 
Not Preceded by Funded Debt 
or Preferred Stock” 


Also a SURVEY of COPPERS 
and an article on RADIO INDUS- 
TRY and STOCKS. 


Please request F-825 


CARDEN, GREEN & Ce. 


New York Stock Exchange 



























Market 
N.Y. my on Sugar Exchange 
Chicago 
Chicago Board of Trade 


43 Exchange Place New Yerk City 
Telephone — Hanever oa80 






















































Lower-Austrian 
Hydro-Electric 


First 61/48, 1944 


——— 


SECURITY: A closed first 
mortgage at the rate of $100 
per H.P. Compares with the 
usual rate of $200 to $300 per 
H.P. prevailing in U. S. A. 


FRANCHISES: Exclusive 
monopoly. 
Free of taxes. Controlling 


capital stock government 
owned. 


GUARANTEED by Prov- 
ince of Lower Austria, a 
territory the size of Massa- 
chusetts, with 1% million 
population, engaged in agri- 
culture and manufacturing. 


ne 


Circular on request. 


oe 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


since 1895 
2@ Exchange Place New York 
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for Investors 


Bonds for Stable European Countries Often Sound 
Investments on an Attractive Yield Basis 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


an IX years after the signing of the 
Armistice peace has finally come to 
Europe with the acceptance of the Dawes 
Plan. During this period of unsettlement 
the Arherican investor has been more or 
less wary of European government bonds, 
even of the best grade. Countries with 
unquestionable credit have been able to 
make loans in America, it is true, but only 
at the concession of paying a very high 
rate of interest. 

The situation is not unlike that which 
has followed other wars, it always having 
been necessary to offer an unusual yield to 
attract funds for rehabilitation purposes. 
As recovery took place the rate of return 


that they may resume payment of interest 
on part, at least, of the Imperial Goverp. 
ment debt. The remainder of the defauits 
are confined to certain South American 
and Chinese issues. 

Government bonds afford one of the 
oldest forms of investment and the issues 
of the first-grade countries, under normal 
conditions, have consistently sold near the 
3 per cent. yield level. It is only under 
extraordinary circumstances, such as the 
present one, that a higher return can be 
obtained. The French and Spanish wars 
in 1739 were financed by Great Britain at 
4 per cent. interest, but eight years later 
the obligations were converted to a 3 per 








High-Yield Foreign Bonds 








Rec’d Low Pres. 

Country or City Rate Due High 1924 Prices Yield 
Kingdom of Belgium..... pitied chine 7% 1945 110% 97 109 = 6.70% 
CO We I og vices veccnccvens 6 1934 92% 71% 90 7.45 
Kingdom of Denmark............... 8 1945 112% 107% 111 7.00 
Duteh Hast Inilies,.............600.% 6 1947 98% 925% 96 = 6.35 
French Government................. 7% 1941 105% 8934 102 7.30 
Kingdom of Netherlands............ 6 1972 102% 893% 96 6.25 
Kingdom of Norway................ 8 1940 115 109¥% 112. 6.75 
Department of the Seine............ 7 1942 98 79 94 7.65 
declined, either through an advance in the cent. basis. The American Revolution and 


price of the bonds or through refunding 
at a lower rate of interest. 

The working out of this principle in 
the present case is already becoming ap- 
parent. Great Britain has taken steps to 
refund a part of her war loan at a lower 
rate than that which the original issues 
bore, and the U. S. Treasury has recently 
announced a new issue of certificates to 
bear 234 per cent. interest for the pur- 
pose of refunding 5% per cent. notes is- 
sued some time ago. [here are still a 
number of foreign government or munici- 
pal bonds of undoubtedly sound inves- 
ment grade that can be purchased to yield 
from 6 to 8 per cent., but now that the 
European outlook is so much improved 
it is improbable they will continue to sell 
on this high yield basis very much longer. 

It has been the custom in government 
financing to treat foreign investors as 
good if not better than their own nationals 
have been treated. Each nation feels that 
its credit among other nations must be 
maintained at all costs. Consequently, the 
record of defaults is small. With the ex- 
ception of Russia, where very unusual 
circumstances account for the repudiation 
of the debt of the former government, 
there are at the present time a total of 
only $568,400,000 govrnment obligations 
in default in the entire world. Of this 
amount, over $148,000,000 are accounted 
for by Mexico, and $75,000,000 by certain 
southern states of the United States which 
contracted debts after the Civil War that 
were not recognized by their successors. 
Mexico has reached an agreement with 
bondholders to re-establish its credit, and 
even the Soviet authorities have intimated 


the Napoleonic wars required some 5 per 
cent. bonds to be sold at a discount, but 
by 1807 the total British debt was on a 
3 per cent. basis. From 1814 to 1849, 
France issued Rentes at as high a rate 
as 5 per cent., but by 1870, practically the 
entire French debt was at 3 per cent. The 
Franco-Prussian war was financed at 5 
per cent., but by 1883 the debt was on a 
4% per cent. basis, and by 1902 was back 
to a 3 per cent. basis. The American Civil 
war was financed at coupon rates of 6 
and 7 per cent., but from 1870 to 1879 
refunding operations reduced the majority 
of the debt to a 4 per cent. rate. 

The bonds in the present list are com- 
posed of European government and city 
issues. Bonds of the British Empire are 
not included because they are selling on a 
much lower yield basis, due not so much 
to a stronger financial position, but be- 
cause of the confidence which American 
investors have always had in the obliga- 
tions of that nation. Each bond in the list 
is payable in United States gold coin and 
the prices, as a consequence, are not sub- 
ject to the influence of fluctuating ex- 
change rates. All of the bonds were issued 
during or subsequent to the war and com- 
parison of present prices with those in 
effect prior to 1914 is not possible. How- 
ever, average prices of other obligations 
of about the same grade yielded about 
4.25 per cent. in 1912. The average present 
yield of the bonds listed in the table is 
about 6.95 per cent. As confidence is re- 
stored in the future of Europe and finances 
improve it is quite to be expected that 
obligations such as these will return to 
approximately a 3 per cent. yield basis. 
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All of the bonds suggested are listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
In the table the highest prices at which 
the bonds have sold since being offered are 
shown, together with the lows for 1924 
gnd the present prices. It will be seen 
from a comparison of prices that all of 
the bonds have had a fairly good upturn 
since the lows of the year were estab- 
ished. This has been due to two influ- 
ences: namely, the better outlook in 
Europe with the acceptance of the Dawes 
Plan; and easy credit conditions in the 
United States. In the light of what is 
likely to happen, however, yields are still 


low. 


The Man Who Puts Invest- 
ments Through the 
“Third Degree” 


(Continued from page 23) 

On an investment of $100 he has built 
up, in fifteen years, without putting in 
another dollar of new capital, a business 
which he would not now sell for $3,000,000. 

Three thousand circulars, costing about 
$40 to print and $60 for postage, brought 
him an immediate inflow of $50 annual 
subscriptions, and within a year his net 
income from this source was running be- 
yond $10,000 a year. 

Ever since then, without fail, Moody’s 
Investors’ Service, has recorded substan- 
tial growth. The panic of 1907 taught 
him ultra-conservatism and the danger of 
over-expansion. He decided to adhere to 
the policy of never putting his name to 
a note, of never having any outstanding 
debts, and of being his own boss. 

From a one-room office and one 
stenographer, Moody’s business has stead- 
ily multiplied until to-day he occupies two 
floors in a large building in the financial 
district and employs as many as 150 co- 
workers, of whom nearly forty trained 
experts do nothing but analyze and super- 
vise the investment holdings of banks, 
trust companies, trustees, millionaires, and 
other investors. The fees for this service, 
which is in increasing demand year by 
year, run from $200 to thousands of dol- 
lars a year. Institutions and investors pay 
$100 for Moody’s set of four annual rat- 
ing and statistical volumes, with current 
supplements. 

The phenomenal expansion in the call 
for Moody’s services is conclusive testimony 
of the value they have proved to the tens 
of thousands making use of them. Chicago 
now has a Moody branch thoroughly 
equipped with files, statistics, etc., and 
manned by experts capable of meeting and 
satisfying clients who come for consulta- 
tion. Investment now having become in- 
ternational, Moody has forty-two foreign 
correspondents fitted to respond imme- 
diately to requests for specific informa- 
tion or data, and since we are on the eve 
of an unprecedented outflow of American 
capital to Europe and elsewhere, this 
branch of the business is becoming more 
and more important. 

In view of the great growth of his busi- 
ness, Mr. Moody is peculiarly fortunate in 
having associated with him two sons who, 
unlike their dad, early found themselves 
drawn towards figures and matters finan- 
cial. 

This is a brief outline of the career of 
the man who is to contribute the best that 
is in him for the benefit of “Forbes” 
readers. 























MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


In 1920, there was published an estimate of what the 
earnings, operating expenses and net operating in- 
come of the subsidiary companies of the Middle West 
Utilities Company would probably amount to in the 
five years beginning May 1, 1920. In every year but 
the first of the four that have elapsed, actual earnings 
of the subsidiaries, net as well as gross, have far ex- 
ceeded the estimates, as here shown: 


Year Ended Estimated Actual 
April 30, 1921: #% 1920 Results 
Gross Earnings .......... $20,137,000 $23,969,074 
Operating Expenses ...... 13,911,000 17,970,014 
Net Operating Income... 6,226,000 5,999,060 
Year Ended 
April 30, 1922: 
Gross Earnings .......... $21,648,800 $27,149,368 
Operating Expenses ...... 14,800,000 19,101,552 
Net Operating Income.... 6,848,800 8,047,315 
Year Ended 
April 30, 1923: 
Gross Earnings .......... $23,272,000 $32,085 698 
Operating Expenses ...... 15,775,000 22,230,600 
Net Operating Income.... 7,497,000 9,855,098 
Year Ended 
April 30, 1924: 
Gross Earnings .......... $25,000,000 $38,228,142 
Operaténg Expenses ...... 16,800,000 26,000,270 
Net Operating Income.... 8,200,000 12,227 ,871 


In 1920, it was estimated that the balance available fer 
dividends on April 30, 1925, would be $3,417,000. The balance 
actually available on December 31, 1923, was $3,929,881. 


The 1920 estimate for the year ending April 30, 1925, fore- 
casted the dividend requirements on the prior lien and preferred 
stocks of the Middle West Utilities at $1,603,980. The Com- 
pany’s last annual report certified that dividends on these stocks 
amounted to $1,846,498 for the fiscal year ended December 31, 
1923, indicating how the growth of the business has necessitated 
the issuance of additional stock faster than anticipated. After 
payment of this larger than expected amount for dwidends, there 
was a surplus for the year ended December 31, 1923, of $2,083,383, 
or considerably over one quarter of a million doers more than the 
estimated surplus of $1,813,020 for the year ending April 30, 1925. 


Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed on the 
Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment banker about 
them, and about the Company. 


Middle West Utilities Co. 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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Do You Seek 


Safety - Diversity 
High Yield -Marketability? 


You can secure all these factors 
which are seldom combined in 
one investment by purchasing 


Investment Trust 
BANKERS SHARES 


The following Company represents 
a type of security with a success- 
ful record of over 100 years in 
England. 


United American 
Railways, Inc. 


Representing an investment in the 
stocks of the following seventeen 
companies deposited with 


Empire Trust Co., New York, Trustee 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Canadian Pacific 
Central Railroad Co. of N. J. 
Chesapeake and Ohio 
Delaware, Lack. & Western 
Delaware and Hudson 
Illinois Central 
Lehigh Valley 
Louisville & Nashville 
New York Central 
Norfolk and Western 
Northern Pacific 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Reading Company 
Southern Pacific 
Union Pacific 


Rated “A” by Moody’s 
Investors Service 


Price about $147, Per Share 
To Yield about 7% 














We also recommend United Amer- 
ican Electric Cos., Inc., secured by 
stocks of 10 of the leading Edison 
Companies, price about 1674, cur- 
rent yield about 7%; and United 
American Chain Stores secured by 
stocks of- 14 of the leading chain 
store systems, price about 17%, 
current yield about 8%. 


THE TRUST AGREEMENT 


provides that there can be no 
substitution of securities of 
other Companies 


---+--- CLIP HERE------ 
Send complete details without obligation 


1 United American Railways. 
(] United American Electric Cos. 
[] United American Chain Stores 


Ir et ee. ov waconte 


Bonner, Brooks & Co. 


Originators and Distributors of Investment 
Trust Bankers Shares in this Country 


1 Wall St. 60 Congress St. 

New York Boston 

The above mentioned shares are being offered in 
England by the 


BRITISH AND GENERAL 
DEBENTURE TRUST LIMITED 
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American Beet Sugar Co.—Purchased 
between 5,000 and 6,000 acres of farm 
land adjacent to its 1,725 acres at Ox- 
nard, Cal., at cost of $1,000,000, paid in 
cash from current earnings. 

American Ice Co.—For eight months 
ended June 30, reports deficit, after div- 
idends, of $367,841. President Oler de- 
nied that dividend on common stock 
would be passed. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Made successful test of reproducing 
colored photographs in New York 
transmitted over telephone wires from 
Chicago. Right to use valuable patents 
obtained by Major-General George O. 
Squier in 1911, which permit use of one 
telephone wire for several simultaneous 
conversations, was upheld by Judge 
John C. Knox in Federal Court. 

American Locomotive Co.—Reports 
increase in orders. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Blind 
vein on 3,100-foot level in Rarus shaft 
has opened one of the richest copper 
ore bodies in the history of Butte. It 
is said to show assays as high as 40 
per cent. copper and 12 ounces of silver 
per ton. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Oper- 
ated at 50 per cent. of capacity during 
August. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. — Sparrows 
Point shipbuilding plant may soon close, 
due to falling off in orders. 

Cerro De Pasco Copper Corp.—Au- 
gust, 1924, production estimated at 4,- 
400,000 pounds. Plant is reported down 
to one furnace operation again. 

Congoleum Co.—Stockholders  ap- 
proved increase in common stock from 
1,000,000 to 1,750,000 shares no par. 

Consolidated Textile Corp.—Reorgan- 
ization of financial structure is under 
consideration. Interest due Sept. 1 on 
the first mortgage 7 per cent. bonds of 
the B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., a subsid- 
iary, was not paid. Holders of these 
bonds have formed a protective com- 
niittee. 


Cosden & Co.—Shipped 4,109 cars of 
gasoline and other products during Au- 
gust, a new high record. 

General Motors Corp.—Railroads re- 
ceived $55,000,000 last year in freight 
charges for the hauling General Motors 
cars, trucks and the material from 
which these automobiles were made. 
Great part of this freight bill was paid 
by buyers. Cadillac Motor Co., a sub- 
sidiary, increased closed car prices by 


from $200 to $400. 


Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Said President 
B. G. Work: “Our business has been 
picking up every week since June. 
From present indications Goodrich 
earnings in the second half should be 
a little better than the first half.” 


Great Northern Ry.—Acquired a tim- 
ber stand of 1,000,000,000 feet near Ma- 
rion in the Kalispell, Montana, district 
from the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
New tract will furnish supplies for fir, 
birch, cedar and pine for 25 to 30 years. 


NEWS 
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Kresge (S. S.) Co—Sales for first 
eight months 1924, $52,528,456; same 
period 1923, $47,695,746. 

Maxwell Motor Corp.—Financial po. 
sition shows marked improvement since 
beginning of year, according to Presj. 
dent Chrysler. Sales of Chrysler-Max. 
well cars for first seven months of 1924 
amounted to 45,622. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for first 
eight months 1924, $14,683,949; same 
period 1923, $12,416,631. 

Middle West Utilities Co.—Ten-year 
6 per cent. dividend certificates, due 
June 1, 1928, were called for redemption 
at par with accrued interest on Dec. 1, 
1924, 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first eight months of 1924, $94,711,733; 
same period 1923, $80,354,361. 

Nash Motors Co.—Has on hand more 
orders than ever before at this time of 
the year. 

Northern Pacific Ry.—Will attempt to 
recover a large part of passenger busi- 
ness lost to buses through operation of 
a large fleet of electric motor passenger 
cars. 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry.—Has 
taken steps to segregate Pittsburgh 
Terminal Coal Co. from railway. 


Pressed Steel Car Co.—Received or- 
der for 2,500 box cars from Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad. 

Replogle Steel Co.—Acquired control 
of the Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
eight months of 1924, $131,810,544; same 
period 1923, $135,647,496. 

Southern Pacific R. R.—May soon ap- 
ply to I. C. C. for authority to lease 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific system, 
Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman, indicated 
in testimony at merger hearing of the 
El Paso & Southwestern with the 
Southern Pacific. 


Studebaker Corp.—Outlook for a big 
Fall and Winter business is excellent, 
according to President Erskine, 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Carried 3,289,577 
tons of unfilled business on books on 
Aug. 31. This compares with 3,187,072 
tons at end of July, a gain of 102,505 
tons. Informed Federal Trade Commis- 
sion that it had abandoned the Pitts- 
burgh plus system of fixing prices. Prices 
will now be F. O. B. plants. 


Willys-Overland Co.—Elimination of 
the annoyance of all motor vibration in 
Willys-Knight models was achieved by 
the addition of the Lanchester balancer, 
a new British invention, as standard 
equipment in all future production. 
Company has American rights to the 
balancer. 


Wilson & Co.—Order of Chancellor 
Walker, removing receivership proceed- 
ings from the New Jersey Chancery 
Court to the United States District 
Court, was sustained by Vice-Chancellor 
Backes. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for 
first eight months of 1924, $124,170,209; 
same period 1923, $110,668,615. 
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Lower Cotton No 
Aid to Textiles 
By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, Textile World 


HE influences of raw material have 
T again been particularly prominent in 
divisions of the textile market. 


yarious 

In the cotton field the semi-monthly re- 
ports of the Government on condition of 
the growing crop and estimates of its 
size have had a depressing influence for 
the most part on the sale of merchandise 
and have militated against a satisfactory 
margin of profit for manufacturers. These 


reports have indicated a crop in the neigh- 
borhood of 13,000,000 bales and these esti- 
mates have been borne out by private fore- 
casts. It is only natural that such a crop 
prophecy should have a bearish effect upon 
the price of cotton, but they have also 
caused weakness in yarns and goods so 
that the reduction in cost to the manu- 
facturer has not been of particular assist- 
ance. In other words, his position re- 
mains practically as it was with reference 
to profits when cotton was several cents 
higher. Demand for merchandise has 
shown a certain amount of expansion but 
has not developed to the extent many had 
hoped. The belief, however, is that when 
the raw material market becomes more 
stabilized buyers will augment their opera- 
tions and will anticipate their requirements 
with considerably more freedom. 


Cotton Yarn Outlook Not Bright 


The cotton yarn situation is particularly 
unsatisfactory from the spinner’s stand- 
point. Evidence of short-selling is ap- 
parent, but spinners are not yielding to the 
low prices which have been declared to be 
the best obtainable from the yarn con- 
sumer. Operations in both spinning and 
weaving mills have shown some improve- 
ment during the last two or three weeks, 
but curtailment is still in progress and 
will continue until a more satisfactory basis 
for the merchandising of the mills’ product 
is reached. Certain lines of cotton goods 
have been taken more freely of late. This 
applies particularly to cotton dress goods 
of a fancy type and mills making this 
character of goods are reported to be 
running steadily at practically full capacity. 
On the other hand, the gingham situation, 
except on seasonable goods, shows very 
little improvement. Stocks are large and 
the outlook for material betterment of the 
situation is not bright. 


Woolen Buyers Cautious 


Raw material is also the dominating fac- 
tor in the woolen goods division. The 
first round of buying has been practically 
completed in the men’s wear market and 
the decision is that buyers have been cau- 
tious, even though the statistical position 
of the market points to material advances 
in the near future. It is now realized that 
manufacturers have taken considerable risk 
in selling goods at prices named at the 
opening of the season and instances. have 
been recorded where lines have had to be 
withdrawn because of inability to obtain 
raw material at the price calculated upon 
before the opening. The tendency is still 
toward woolens as against the worsted 
fabric, even though the reductions in the 
latter were relatively greater than in the 
former. During the last week reports are 
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Bond Values 


—seen and unseen 


WELL chosen Railroad, Terminal and Equipment 
Bonds are secured by tangible values. They are 
further protected by the earnings of roads meeting the 
country’s needs for expansion and development. 


You can select desirable, high-grade railroad bonds 
from our Current List which will be sent upon request. 





SHORT TERM NOTES 


Tou will find offices 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY jn more than 50 
National City Bank Building, New York 


leading cities in the 
United States, 
Canada and abroad. 


ACCEPTANCES 








GUARANTEED! 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 


Secured by widely separated, highest type, 
Florida properties; yield - 


7% 


A new development in the investment field 
eliminating all doubt or worry. Every In- 
vestor should read our booklet “F.F.,” 
mailed free on request. 


SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 


OF FLORIDA 
Member Florida Bankers’ Association 
119 W. Forsyth St., acksonville, Florida 








Some 
Speculative Bargains 


may still be found in the market in spite 
of the rapid advance. Write for a copy 


THOMAS GIBSON’S 
MARKET LETTER 


which will assist you in selecting the most 
promising issues. No charge if you men- 
tion Forbes Magazine. 


GIBSON & McELROY 
53 Park Place New York 

















“Business Fundamentals,” bv Roger W. Babson, is a 
book that should be read by every business man 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 














Sharing in the prosperity 
of the Nation 


N°, one who puts his confidence in 

the growth and prosperity of the 
United States as a whole will be 
disappointed. 


The American Telephone and Tele 
graph Company, in conjunction with 
its Associated Companies, offers a 
service, nation-wide in character, 
which has become a vital part of the 
machinery of modern business. It 
reaches every section of the country. 





“The People’s 
Messenger”’ 


Not dependent upon business condi- 
tions in any one locality, its business 
increases year after year, keeping 
pace with the nation’s growth. 


To invest in the stock of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
is to share in the growth and pros- 
perity of the nation. 


A. T. & T. stock pays 9% dividends. It can 
be purchased in the open market to yield 
over 7%. Write for further information. 
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=“BELL TELEPHONE 


SECURITIES CO. ine 


D.E Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 
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to the effect that buyers are beginning 
to show their preference for darker colors 
and are not taking the high shades and 
novelty colors in as free a way as man 
had hoped. Also it is apparent that flan- 
nels are not to be taken in the volume 
that was indicated by the very general 
inclusion of this fabric in manufacturers’ 
lines. It is probable, according to com. 
petent authorities, that a good many of the 
lines of this character that were announced 
at the beginning of the season will never 
be made because of the indifference shown 
by buyers. The women’s wear market wil] 
probably be opened in the near future and 
considerable is expected of the demand 
from important factors in this field. The 
stocks which were regarded as_burden- 
some in certain directions have been 
liquidated in a good many instances and 
the statistical position is by so much im- 
proved. 

Prices on raw silk are tending upwards, 
with stocks small and the outlook for a 
continuation of the upward movement. 
Production is showing a slight increase 
and it is believed that the labor troubles 
in Paterson may come to an end in the 
near future. Many mills have resumed 
operations, although no formal settlement 
of the strike has been arranged. A scarcity 
in certain lines of silk piece goods is 
noted, though this does not apply to all 
classes of merchandise. 

The opening of lines in the knit under- 
wear market showed reductions up to 25 
cents per dozen as compared with last 
year and late developments indicate that 
competition will bring about even further 
cuts. It is believed that the situation does 
not warrant such a price reduction as knit- 
ters are not believed to own yarn at a 
price that would enable them to name the 
lower levels announced and yet secure a 
normal profit. Considerable optimism is 
expressed with regard to the outlook for 
hosiery, although manufacturers are not 
very cheerful over the raw silk outlook 
and the increased cost of their product 
which higher prices necessitate. More or 
less irregularity is noted in prices but 
here and there reports of good business at 
satisfactory figures are current. 
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SEAMEN'S BANK FOR SAVINGS 


A MODERN INSTITUTION BACKED 
BY ALMOST A CENTURY OF SERVICE 


The Trustees have declared a 





QUARTERLY DIVIDEND en:'c- 4% 


per annum on accounts of $5. to $5,000 payable on or after Oct. 15th, 1924 


DEPOSITS MADE ON OR BEFORE OCT. 10th, WILL DRAW 
INTEREST FROM OCT. 1st 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS INVITED 
BANKING BY MAIL 


HERBERT K. TWITCHELL. President 
WILLISTON H. BENEDICT, Secretary RALPH H. STEVER, Cashier 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Myron E. Forbes, president of the 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, has 
been elected a director of the Buffalo 
Trust Company. 

John A. Ritchie has been elected chair- 
man of the New York Transportation 
Company and the Fifth Avenue Bus Se- 
curities Company, and John Hertz has been 
elected a director of both companies. 

The New York Stock Exchange mem- 
bership of Sidney S. Schuyler, deceased, 
has been sold to Robert J. Hamershlag, 
for $83,000. Last previous sale was at 
$82,000. 

W. L. Douglas, former Governor of 
Massachusetts and one of America’s big- 
gest shoe manufacturers, died. 

Robert A. Bould has become associated 
with the firm of Tobey & Kirk, New York. 

Ray E. Bigelow, of Seattle, was elected 
president of the National Association of 
Retail Clothiers and Furnishers. 

William T. Oliver was promoted to the 
position of first agent of the Bank of 
Montreal in the New York office. 
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HE American Gas Association is 

scheduled to hold its sixth annual con- 
yention and exhibition at Atlantic City 
from October 13 to 17. The Association 
plans to devote a considerable portion of 
its proceedings to emphasize the opportu- 
nities for investors presented by gas com- 
panies’ securities. John Moody will ad- 
dress the convention on this phase of the 
industry, and Martin J. Insull, President 
of the Middle West Utilities Company, will 
speak on customer-ownership. At the pres- 
ent time only about 6 per cent. of the 
total gas customers are owners of gas 
securities and a tremendous field from 
which new capital can be raised lies in 
extending the principal of customer-owner- 
ship. 


Era of Consolidation 


What might be termed an era of con- 
solidation has come about in the public 
utility industry, as well as in the railroad 
and industrial fields. The last year or two 
has seen many important mergers and it 
is interes@mg to read an opinion expressed 
by the former chairman of the Missouri 
Public Service Commission, Merrill E. 
Otis, in this connection. The comments 
are taken from a report submitted by the 
chairman at the hearing on the purchase 
of the Nevada Utilities Company by the 


West Missouri Power Company. Mr. Otis 
said: “The consolidation of electrical 
utilities and consequent economy in the 


generation and distribution of electrical 
current is undoubtedly a _ progressive 
tendency. It is an evolution which should 
not be thwarted by an official interference 
not specifically required by law. The pub- 
lic interest is never served by the placing 
of hobbles on legitimate business enter- 
prise and hobbles are placed on business 
enterprise when such essential matters as 
the right to buy and -sell at prices deter- 
mined by natural economic laws and the 
right to borrow and lend at rates fixed 
by the same laws are circumscribed and 
hedged about by governmental regulations 
administered otherwise than with reason- 
able liberality.” 


Change in Control 


The Alabama Power Company is to 
come under the control of an American 
corporation, the ownership heretofore hav- 
ing been Canadian, it was announced last 
week. Thomas W. Martin, the president 
of the Company, explained the situation as 
follows: “Arrangements have been made 
to organize the Southeastern Power & 
Light Company, an American corporation, 
which will succeed to the ownership of 
the common stock and other securities of 
the Alabama Power Company, formerly 
owned by the Alabama Traction, Light & 
Power Company, Ltd., a Canadian cor- 
poration. When the Company began its 
water power development in 1912, it was 
necessary to secure a large portion of the 
funds outside of the United States and 
for this reason a Canadian corporation was 
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organized. Since the outbreak of the war 
Alabama Power has been financed through 
the sale of its preferred stock and bonds 
in the United States and many of the 
securities sold abroad have returned to the 
United States. The result is that approxi- 
mately 75 per cent. of the common stock 
of the company is now owned by citizens 
of this country.” A meeting of stock- 
holders will be held in October to ratify 
the plan. 

Alabama Power in co-operation with the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute has put into 
operation approximately 28 miles of rural 
electric lines serving about 275 rural cus- 
tomers, and has additional lines under con- 
struction which will reach about 750 other 
farmers. The plan is something of an ex- 
periment to determine the possibility and 
economic feasability of rural service. 
Every possible use to which electricity 
may be put on the farm is being tested, 
including lighting, cooking, refrigeration, 
pumping, heating, meat curing, meat grind- 
ing, ensilage cutting, dairying, etc. The 
company intends to apply electricity to 
the operation of a garden tractor and for 
fire-fighting purposes, incubation, ‘milk 
sterilization, hay and potato curing and 
dehydrating of fruits and vegetables. 
Electrical reclamation and irrigation of 
land are also scheduled for tests. If the 
experiments prove the feasibility of elec- 
trified farming many of the labor prob- 
lems in the South which have followed 
the exodus of negro farm labor to North- 
ern cities will be solved. 


New Insull Property 


The American Public Utilities Company, 
which controls through stock ownership a 
number of operating companies in Indiana, 
Michigan and Utah, has passed into the 
control of Samuel Insull and associates, 
the United Gas & Improvement Company, 
the Middle West Utilities Company and 
the Midland Utilities Company. It will 
continue to be operated as a separate hold- 
ing company and will not be consolidated 
with the other Insull properties. The In- 
diana subsidiaries alone serve with one or 
more classes of service, 135 cities and towns 
in 27 counties, having a population of 
550,000. 

The Middle West Utilities Corporation 
has opened an office at 111 Broadway, New 
York, to distribute public utility stocks in 
association with the Middle West Utilities 
Company of Chicago. 

The Ohio Fuel Corporation, with a 
capital stock of $96,000,000, has been 
formed through the merger of the Ohio 
Fuel Supply Company, the Union Natural 
Gas Company, and the Manufacturers’ 
Light & Heat Company. The companies 
are distributors of natural gas in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and Ohio. G. W. 
Crawford, president of the Ohio Fuel Sup- 
ply Company, will be president of the 
consolidated company. All of the capital 
stock, except $500,000, will be issued. 
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THE UNITED LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 
(Successor to United Light & Railways Company) 
Grand Rapids Chicago 


The Board of Directors of The United 
Light and Power Company has declared 
the following dividends on the stocks of 
the Company : 

A quarterly dividend of One Dollar and 
Sixty-three Cents ($1.63) per share on the 
Class “A” Preferred Stock, payable Octo- 
ber 1, 1924, to stockholders of record 
September 15, 1924. 


A quarterly dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share on the Class “B” Pre- 
ferred Stock, payable October 1, 1924, to 
stockholders of record September 15, 1924. 

A dividend of Forty Cents (40c) per 
share on the Class “A” and Class “B” 
Common Stocks, payable November 1, 
1924, to stockholders of record October 
15, 1924. 

A dividend of one-fortieth (1/40) of 
one share in Class “A” Common Stock 
payable November 1, 1924, on each share 
of Class “A” and Class “B” Common Stock 
of record October 15, 1924, 


Transfer books will not be closed. 
L. H. HEINKE, Treasurer. 
September 2, 1924. 


Davenport 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

A quarterly dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PREFERRED Stock of this Company 
will be paid October 15, 1924. 

A dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON Stock of this Company for the quar- 
ter ending’ September 30, 1924, will be paid Octo- 
ber 31, 1924. 

Both dividends are payable to Stockholders 
of record as of September 30, 1924. 

H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 

New York, September 20, 1924. 





THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 


New York, September 9, 1924. 
DIVIDEND NO. 222 
A quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE 
QUARTERS PER CENT. has been declared 
u the Capital Stock of this Company, pay- 
able at the office of the Treasurer on and after 
the 15th day of October, 1924, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on the 25th 
day of September, 1924. 
The transfer books will remain open. 
G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 





International Telephone and Telegraph 
tion 


.. Corpora 

, New York, September 10, 1924. 
The directors of the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation have declar the 
regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
per cent (14%) on the capital stock of the com- 
pany, payable October 15, 1924, to stockholders 

of record September 27, 1924. 
H. B. ORDE, Treasurer. 











STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F.442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. ¥. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 1964 




























































‘*Time will tell!’’ 


Such is the thought of all of us as things 
come and go. 


And Time has told! 
* 8 *& 


At the beginning people were thirsty the 
same as now, but service for them was hardly 
more than the old oaken bucket that hung 
in the well. One man, in Atlanta, Ga., had 
labored long to blend from pure, good things 
of nature a new, distinctive beverage. To 
please taste and satisfy thirst were his final 
tests. At last the drink was perfected, 
named ‘‘Coca-Cola’’ and offered to the 
public. 


That was in 1886—the year Grover Cleveland 
was married in the White House. What has 
happened in the 38 years since—through 
the presidencies of Harrison, Cleveland 
again, McKinley, Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, 
Harding, to that of Coolidge—years of wars 
and peace and great change? 


It is the story of the rise of a great American 
industry from a kettle and a ladle. 


* %~ ~ 


That first year only 25 gallons of Coca-Cola 
syrup—about 3,200 drinks—were sold. A 
new and modern merchandising structure 
was applied. Gradually through the years 
sales increased until in 1923 the total was 
nearly 18,000,000 gallons of syrup—or 2,300,- 
000,000 drinks (glasses at fountains and in 
bottles) of Coca-Cola. 


Coca-Cola brought to the soda fountain, 
then still something of an experiment and 
having a hard struggle to impress its worth 
upon both merchants and the public, a 
trade leader. More and finer fountains were 





Coco-Cola Is Sold in Every Corner of the Nation and in 27 Foreign Countries 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Through the terms 
of eight 
American Presidents 


built. The success of Coca-Cola came to 
mean the success of the soda fountain. 


Next Coca-Cola inspired the building of 
plants and machines through which the 
public could be supplied a sealed, sterilized 
bottle assuring a pure, wholesome beverage. 
With Coca-Cola the soft drink bottling in- 
dustry was born. - 


* * + 


During the 38 years Coca-Cola has been .on 
the market, $40,000,000 has been spent ad- 
vertising it. Today Coca-Cola is sold at 
more than 115,000 soda fountains, and 
greater than 300,000 retailers are selling 
bottled Coca-Cola. 


+ + * 


Of course a great industry has been required 
to bring about this tremendous develop- 
ment. 


From the obscure kettle and ladle of 1886, 
it grew to The Coca-Cola Company, incor- 
porated in Georgia in 1892. By steady 
progress it attained the position of an insti- 
tution—owned by one family until the fall 
of 1919, when it was sold to The Coca-Cola 
Company of Delaware—a national and inter- 
national business owned by thousands of 
stockholders living in all parts of the coun- 
try. And allied with it are 1,250 Coca-Cola 
bottlers with modern plants in as many 
cities. 
* * 


Occasionally, when leadership is sufficiently 
strong, it falls to the lot of one concern to 
be the backbone of an entire industry. Such 
is the story Time has told of the quality of 
Coca-Cola and of the worth of the company 
back of it. 
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This advertisement is No.1 of a series 
telling the story of one of the most 
interesting of American industries 
THE COCA-COLA CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
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“Forbes” Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks 


Stock 

Am. Can. COm....... 
Am. H. L. DiGi aies ie 
Am. Loco. com......-. 
Am. Sm. & R. Com 

Am. Sug. Com....... 
Am, T. & T. cap..... 
Am. \\ ool, COMs.. . 
Ana. Cop. Cap....-.- 
Assoc. D. Goods com.. 
At. T. & S. Fe com.. 
Baldwin Loco. com... 
B. & O. com......... 
Bet, St. COM ..c5<0000 
Gal. Pkg. com....... 


er. d. Pas. Caps... .<.- 
G & O. com......... 
cM. & St. P. pid... 
C..& N. We.com..... 
OR. 1, & bCOMiss << 


Col. G. & E. cap..... 
Cons. Gas COMM....... 
cr, St, iiic< sos « 


Cuba Cane com... ..<. 
Del. & Hud. .cap........ 


Endicott-Johnson com. 
PFC COMMIS: 5 s.<.55'3 6 a-a5es 


General Electric com.. 
General Motors com.. 
Great Northern pfd... 


Illinois Central com... 
Int. Har. 
Int. M. & M. pfd... 


Kel. Spg. T. com... 


Lima Loco. com... 
Lou. & Nash. cap... 


Macks Trucks com... 
Maxwell tA vik 
Missouri Pacific pfd.. 


National Biscuit com. 


National Lead com... 
N. Y. A. Brk. com... 
N. Y. Central cap... 
No. Amer. com....... 
Nor. Paciiic. cap..... 


Pas. G. & E. com... 
Pacific Oil com..... 
Pan-Am. P. “B” ..:.. 
Penh BOB «<6 s00ies iG 
Pere Mar. com....... 
Press St. C. com..... 
Pullman Cap... «2. = 


Rep. {. @ S.. com... 


Sears, Roebuck com.. 
Sin. (. off Comi.....0. 
Southern Pacific com.. 
Southern Railway com. 
Stand. Oil N. J. com. 
Studebaker com...... 


Texas: (Co. €afica. 3. 


Union Pacific com... 
U. S. Ind. Al. com.. 


U. SR. & Imp. com. 


U. S. Rubber com... 
U. S. Steel coms..... 
Utah Copper cap... 


Walt o.oo cane 
Western Union cap... 
West. El. & M. com.. 
Wilson com.......eee 
Willys-Overland com. 


*No. of shares. 


1924, based on 6 months ended June 30. 
jNone being paid, accrued 30%. 


"Year ended February 28, 1924. 


being paid, accred 52%%. 


Par 


5 


Amt. Out. Book Earns. 
000’s Omit. Value 1923 


$41,233 $191 $19.64 
12,548 


, 228 Nil 
500* 117 21.25 
60,998 142 8.84 
45,000 134 1.92 
864,000 118 13.35 
40,000 210 8.84 
150,000 73 2.92 
14,985 58 = 17..85 
232,418 .» a 
20,000 221 25.58 
151,945 -. 1321 
181,152 175 6.47 
472* 85 11.27" 
1,009* 46 2.67 
65,426 ..- 12.47 
115,846 Nil 
145,156 4.93 
74,483 re 1.22 
1,500* 37 3.70 
3,563* 79 7.77 
55,000 142 5.20* 
500* 10 6.67" 
42,503 «- SL 
20,253 50 6.84 
112,482 és 5.23 
180,193 146 18.40 
20,646* 15 2.67 
249,477 vs 7.24 
109,534 12.55 
99,877 mn 6.07 
51,725 Par? Nil 
9,096 43 Nil 
211* 56 11.24 
117,000 -- 11.53 
340* 65 18.59 
17,444 Par 15.09 
71,800 + 0:17 
51,163 38 5.05 
20,655 244 17.38 
200* 37 8.42 
293,445 .. 16.90 
28,524 13 3.11 
248,000 “ts 5.23 
40,631 83 10.25 
3,500* 17 2.55 
77,856 54 8.09 
499,266 wi 5.16 
45,046 “se 8.92 
12,500 220 6.65 
135,000 118 11.37 
30,000 214 15.01 
100,000 88 11.53 
4,492 50 Nil 
344,381 — 
120,000 . Mi 
502,099 36 0=s_ 2.10 
1,875* 43 9.44 
164,450 39 1.24 
222,292 . Mea 
24,000 152 11.27 
16,163 160 16.44" 
81,000 155 2.31 
508,302 268 16.42 
16,245 41 6.44 
66,838 oe 8.11 
99,787 158 13.64 
114,504 68 9.01™ 
202* 143 7.58 
11,323 9 4.94 


*Dividend partly extra. 1 ( 
fNone being paid, non-cumulative. 
k12 months ended June 30. 


Late 
Earnings 


M = months 


1.89, 6 m 
4.01, 6m 


eee eee 
eee eee 


see eee 


5.9°, 1924 
2.02, 6 m 


eee eee 


11.6°, 1924 
Nil*, 1924 
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10.6°, 1924 


3.13, 6 m 
6.7°, 1924 


1.14, 6 m 
7.9°, 1924 


10.9°, 1924 
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Paid Range 

Since Price 
°23 1075-22; °15-’23 
a 142... -2Q ; °15-Z3 
19 76%4-9 ; 715-’23 
"23 123. 2 < "T5273 
2 16 -46 -3 “18-23 
“a 134 34. :.°15-23 
chic SOM 226, .+ "15-23 
-. 105: 3 ; 16-23 
‘25, S.-W ; °19-2Z3 
"10° 124 «=~-75° =. "10-523 
"20 156 -27 ; ’15-’23 
"23: 96: -26-°; *YS-"25 
"16 «156 -41 ; °17-’23 
20 «87 «=—-34—SC*=;,:-:-°17-23 
23 67 -23 ; °17-23 
22 92 -36 ; °10-'23 
.- 172: -2054; 710-’23 
78 182 -47%; ’10-’23 
~ SO. -~16. 2 “S723 
‘ta. 36 Ae + “20-23 
23 «680 ——-36" ; °10-'23 
"es tap: 49 +; *20-23 
» 06 -6 316-23 
707 (185-87 _;. 10-23 
20 150 -47 ; °19-’23 
: 46 -7 ; ’10-’23 
02 202%4-109_ ; ’10-’23 
23 17%- 8° ; ’21-°23 
92 144 -505%; ’10-'23 
"17 147 -81 ; °10-’23 
19 150 -6634; °18-’23 
-- 128 -18%; 715-’23 
-. 55 -20%; ’21-'23 
"23 «=74%-52 ; ~’23 
"24 105 -57* ; °10-’23 
"23 «=93%-25_—;s-:'’21-’23 
«3 to =<20, 5 "2-25 
-. GE. 28%: 17-23 
°23 «=—«5521%4-11°_; °15-’23 
"23 «148 -43 = «=; °18-’23 
23 « «49 ~«-24 «=O; -23 
"23 128 -62 ; °10-'23 
"23 «= 24%- 6° ; ’21-’23 
702 146 = -4934; °10-°23 
"24 =—94%-41__; :°20-’23 
‘22 @=27 -°26623 
‘20 112 -34 ; '20-'23 
22 «©3660 =~-32~=«C;:°16-'23 
"23 «= 47%- 9 =; 717-23 
"23 «114 -42%4; °17-°23 
700 200 -88 ; ’10-’23 
.. 145 -40%; ’16-’23 
°24 243 -54 ; °15-’23 
sc 6=— GR 16s "19223 
08 138 -67 ; ’10-’23 
-. 39%-12 ; 12-23 
12 SO -18* ; °12-'23 
22 «= 50%-171%4 ’20-’23 
21 53 -29 ; '20-'23 
"17, «155 -101_ ; °17-’23 
-- 171 -40 ; '16-’23 
23 106 -56 ; -’23 
-. 144 -305%; °15-’23 
*23 137 -70 ; '16-’23 
"23 130 -41 =; '16-’23 
-. 38 -17 ; °1923 
18 121 -76 ; 16-23 
ai. 673 «6-32 3 15S 
~» 105 -19 ; °17-23 
40 -4 ; °17-’23 


>Plus accrued dividends. ‘None being paid, accrued 136%. 
£Year ended August 31, 


1923. 


1Year ended April 30, 1924. 


Are Doing 


4Adjusted to stock dividends. 


Prices Present Yield 
1924 Prices % 
138%- 95% 127 3.95 
65 - 50% Ge sak 
8334- 70% 79 7.60 
78%- 57% 74 «6.75 
613%4- 38% AS = ols 
1307%-121% 129 6.95 
78%-51% if ie 
42 - 28% . ae 
122 - 79 118 4.25 
1065%- 97% 105 5.70 
131 -104% 141 5.80 
65 - 52% 62 8.00 
62%- 41% 45 11.10 
90 - 80 88 6.80 
49%4- 40% 46 8.65 
925%4- 67% 85 4.70 
30%- 19% Be. inte 
64%4- 49% 60 6.65 
36%- 21% ‘i _e 
431%4- 33 43 6.05 
72%- 60% 71 705 
713%4- 48 55 7.45 
18 - 1134 i) ccs 
13434-104% 130 6.90 
671%4- 55% 64 7.80 
353%- 20% ee 
281 -193% 258 3.10 
16%4- 1234 15 8.00 
6934- 5334 62 8.00 
114%4-100% 110 6.35 
991Z- 78 93 .5.35 
433%%- 26% ee 
35 - 9% MO. Ge 
6834- 56 61 6.55 
10134- 87% 98 6.10 
1071%4- 753% 95 6.30 
625%- 38 eye 
54%- 29 rs 
69%4- 50% 69 4.30 
169%4-123% 149 5.35 
45 - 36% 42 9.50 
1105%- 99% 107. 6.55 
30%- 22 30 6.65 
67%- 47% 63 7.95 
961%4- 90% 96 8.35 
58%- 45 49 4.10 
59%4- 41% 53 7.50 
4634- 42% 45 6.65 
68%- 40% 61 6.60 
62 - 39 45 ob 
1347%-113% 126 6.35 
61%- 42 Si 
107%4- 78% 104 5.75 
27%- 15 ak 
977%- 85% 94 6.35 
70%- 38% 67 7.45 
42%4- 33 36 2.80 
43%- 30% 40 10.00 
453%- 4734 41 7.30 
1477%-126% 140 7.15 
8354- 61% oS: .<t 
10734- 90 94 8.50 
42%- 22% oe 
11134- 94% 108 6.45 
8134- 64 77 ~=~+5.20 
473%4- 34 42... 
118 -115 114 6.15 
65 - 55% 63 6.30 
28 - 4% oo <e 
144%- 6% 8 
°For year 
None 


hYear ended September 20, 1923. 
™Year ended March 31, 1924, 






















Interested | 
in California? 


F your eyes are turned 
Californiaward 
with thought of following 
Horace Greeley’s suggestion 
to “go west,” whether it be 
to “grow up with the 
country” or to enjoy a 
wonderful rest in this con- 
genial clime, we will be glad 
to furnish you detailed in- 
‘formation regarding any 
part of the State—partic- 
ularly the southern half 
which is served by branches 



















































































of the Pacific-Southwest 
Bank in 46 cities. 
# 
Address 
Commercial Development Dept. | 
Los Angeles 


The First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PaciFic-SOUTHWEST is: BANK 
First Securities COMPANY 


Under one comership 





























ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Hospitable, homelike. In the very center of things. 
On the Beach and the Boardwalk. 


For more than fifty years, these 
two delightful hotels have been 
the natural choice of cultivated, in- 
teresting people—bent on happy, 
health-giving days by the sea. 
American Plan Only. Always Open. 
Illustrated folder and rates on request. 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
- 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIV; 
BUSINESS TRANSPORS. 


RANSPORTATION as a commodity 


has its important accessories—speed, 
safety, comfort, liberty, exclusiveness. 
And these determine its price. The elec- 
tric street railway is cheapest, then comes 
walking, then the bicycle, the omnibus, 
the steam railway, the taxicab, the private 
car. The mere utility of being moved 
from one spot to another is the smallest 
item in both cost and price, but the luxury 
elements fetch the money. This comes 
near enough being true to guard one 
against any of the mainly utilitarian views 
on transportation questions which are 
often supposed to be decisive, as if utility 
had better rights than luxury. 

In reality, where progress is wanted, 
new luxuries are much more necesary than 
old necessities, as the latter are bound to 
be produced anyway, and of course much 
more desirable than new necessities. 

From this point of view, which seems 
to be universally shared in practice though 
not in print, taxicab and omnibus ques- 
tions are simplified. These vehicles merely 
enter into the competition for public favor 
on any terms which the owners may pre- 
fer, under the single restriction that they 
must not become a public nuisance in 
streets or highways or aids in crime. 
Whether they offer the public as much 
utility for the fares charged as the street 
railways do, or as much as the usual 
guardians of the population think they 
ought to offer, becomes a matter of in- 
difference. The public will decide by its 
patronage what it prefers. The owners 
will prosper or go bankrupt on their own 
judgment. The street railway companies 
will fight the competition, if there is any, 
by giving everybody a seat or other suit- 
able means, or they will adopt and utilize 
taxicabs and buses in combination with 
their regular conveyances. 


Deliberate Calmness Prevails 


For the past two years the tendency has 
been toward such a free development, in 
which nobody but hardened legislators 
takes it for granted that he knows better 
than others what is best for all, just as in 
railway circles the tendency has been to- 
ward adopting motor trucks as assistant 
carriers of short-haul freight rather than 
complaining of competition from them. 

Nearly all the financial frenzy has oozed 
out of a situation in which a sharp eco- 
nomical fight had been predicted. The 
biggest cab and bus magnate, John Hertz, 
has the most moderate and liberal ideas, 
which easily account for his meteoric ad- 


vancement, and the biggest men in electric* 


and steam railway transportation are most 
calmly incorporating the highways in their 
systems. Whatever excitement remains is 
among outsiders and petty politicians. 
Several omnibus projects have recently 
been laid aside, it is understood, not be- 
cause the projectors did not believe that 
their plans were sound, but because they 
had found other enterprises which they 
thought would pay better with less worry. 
The amateur bus financier is following the 
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jitney operator out by the backdoor. They 
rarely lost money, however, and paved 
the way for more systematic business 


Views of a Bus Maker 


An essay from the pen of F. R. Fageol 
who builds buses at Oakland, Cal., seems 
to reflect the present trend of public 
opinion with uncommon impartiality. Here 
are some of his sentences, slightly con- 
densed : 

“The greatest danger for the motor bus 
is unjust taxation.” 

“The bus operator doe® not charge 
passengers anything for the use of the 
—- Why should he be taxed for 
it ” 

“The fairest taxation for all automotive 
vehicles would be a gasoline tax high 
enough to pay for maintenance and ad- 
ministration of highways. It should be in 
lieu of all other taxation.” 


- “The next most equitable tax for motor 
coach operations would be a percentage of 
gross receipts, in lieu of all other tax- 
ation.” 

“Private automobiles carry an average 
of 2,000 pounds over the highway per 
passenger, the bus only 600 pounds.” 

“Motor coach operation is rapidly as- 
suming the character of a public utility. 
The result must be either consolidation 
into large companies or absorption in the 
large electric and steam transportation 
companies.” 


“It is as yet too early to predict the 
final types and prices of motor coaches.” 


“Hundred horsepower motors and ve- 
hicles capable of seating fifty people, and 
making speeds up to 40 and 45 miles per 
hour comfortably, are going to become 
popular.” 

“If the motor coach had to depend on 
what it could take away from the electric 
and steam railroad riders of the present 
day, we would not think much of its 
future.” 


“By actual observation in various parts 
of the United States, wherever there are 
large numbers of people increased trans- 
portation service seems to create increased 
travel. We have seen a line where infre- 
quent service failed, hourly runs yielded a 
profit, half-hourly a bigger profit, and 
which became a veritable gold mine with 
three coaches per hour.” 


“In the final analysis it really matters 
little whether or not motor bus transpor- 
tation can be offered at a price in excess 
of present rail transportation or at a price 
below.” 


“California has interurban motor bus 
transportation for every town of 500 
population or over. All other States will 
have the same. The desires of the people 
are alike all over. An unanalyzed psychol- 
ogy of this people is the real thing that 
demands the motor bus.” 


Soon other views will come out at the 


impending convention of electric street 
railway men.—M. C. K. 
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HERE fashions rule and variety is 

almost stock in trade, or in the ma- 
chinery and machine tool industry where 
new products are always supposed to serve 
some indispensable purpose, the Division 
of Simplified Practice in the United 
States Department of Commerce probably 
does not expect to make headway with 
its propaganda. “Simplified practice” is 
not intended to interfere with useful pur- 
poses or to discredit the old axiom that 
“variation pleases,” but to cut out of pro- 
duction by machinery those variations 
which cost more than they are worth, 
though they may have been justified in 
the days when production by skilled hands 
was the rule. 

Speaking recently to the Ohio State 
Foundrymen’s Association, Ray M. Hud- 
gon, chief of the Division of Simplified 
Practice, dwelled particularly on foundry 
practice, but also made many remarks ex- 
plaining simplification work generally. 


How Simplification Works Out 


In six major industries there is an 
average of 50 per cent. waste, he said. 
Eighteen leading industrial engineers came 
to that conclusion some time ago. By 
standardization and simplification twenty 
billion dollars could be saved annually; 
twenty times more than the national loss 
by fires. But standardization is a slow 
process, while simplification is often im- 
mediately applicable. It refers to sizes, 
dimensions of parts, and immaterial differ- 
ences in everyday commodities. In the 
average case ninety per cent. of the de- 
mand comes for ten per cent. of the variety 
of products made. In the first ten indus- 
tries which applied to the Division of 
Simplified Practice for guidance, the odd 
and superfluous sizes eliminated repre- 
sented an average of 86 per cent. Yet 
those industries are doing more business at 
lower costs than ever to-day, and their 
workers are freed from worry of seasonal 
operation. 

One large railroad system cut its sup- 
plies from 140,000 to 78,000 items, and 40 
large roads cut down their inventories 
374% per cent., releasing $180,000,000 of 
frozen investments. Mr. Hudson con- 
cludes that “Simplification is a _profit- 
making policy. It reduces stocks, pro- 
duction costs, selling expense, investment, 
seasonal employment, and misunderstand- 
ings. It increases turnover, promptness 
of delivery, quality of product, and aids 
in promoting foreign commerce.” 

The official reports might have specified 
by name the ten industries and the rail- 
roads which have been simplified. That 
would have simplified the first steps in 
further simplifications. Why not simplify 
simplification ? 


Three Machines 


An upshot of the increasing use of 
plastic substances in the industries is the 
“Duo-Press,” marketed by the Automatic 
Molding Press Co. of Newark, N. J. It 
is designed for a great variety of work in 
molding celluloid, “condensite, shellac, rub- 


ber, and other compounds requiring differ- 
ent timing, temperatures, and pressures. 
For preliminary heating and pressing there 
isa separate pressing unit, and the mechan- 
ism for gripping, inspecting, and releasing 
the molds is applicable to many different 
shapes and materials. A turntable auto- 
matically brings each piece in position for 
attention while pressing or curing of other 
Pieces are goimg on. 

This machine seems to be one of the 
more ambitious bids for introducing the 
molding and machining of modern plastic 
substances in the general shop. 

Die-cast reamers represent an economy 
in reaming operations which has perhaps 
not yet been fully tried out, but looks 
promising. The Conradson Tool Corp. 
of Detroit is responsible for devising this 
inexpensive construction of an important 
type of tool. The fusing temperature of 
the alloy body, into which the reamer 
blades are cast as inserts, is not high 
enough to make the blades lose their 
temper, but when the alloy cools it holds 
the blades as firmly as machinery steel 
would, it is claimed. And in utilizing 
this combination of mechanical properties 
in cleverly chosen materials lies the merit 
of the innovation. Probably the economy 
will depend on the materials to be hommes 
and the accuracy required. 


Flaws in Textiles Caught 


The Willys-Overland people are show- 
ing the way to a new saving in the hand- 
ling of textiles, if there is true economy 
in practical insurance against flaws in 
materials. They have installed a machine 
to aid the inspectors of upholstering and 
top materials. It does two things. It 
registers all dimensions to insure against 
shortage, and it throws a strong light 
through the fabrics from underneath, 
whereby flaws in the weave or the coating 
are made visible. It pays to keep them 
out of the car—or other finished product— 
where a $1 defect may mean a $100 loss. 

Nervous commentators on trade condi- 
tions are registering uneasiness because 
some machinery houses seem to be drop- 
ping back into the habit of shading prices 
to insistent customers. Competition, how- 
ever, has always had that effect, in one 
form or another. Intelligent haggling is 
the buyer’s contribution to the evolution 
of prices. 

In honor of “Defense Day” we note in 
a description of manufacturing methods 
by which the Springfield Rifle is pro- 
duced, to date, that the sighting method 
still consists in bringing three separate 
points into one line, although every hunter 
knows that this antediluvian plan is too 
slow for quick and accurate firing. Effi- 
ciency does not seem to thrive where the 
details required for effecting it are dis- 
cussed with as little publicity as in most 
military affairs. One hit from one thou- 


sand shots was mentioned as the average 
during the 414-year war, and during that 
period there was not time to realize any 
of the several proposed improvements in 
sighting devices—M. C. K. 








ELECTRIFICATION 


How to analyze 
power costs 
and to 
determine savings 
by means 
of electrification 
is told in the 
following pamphlets 
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Bolton Building 
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Conclusive Proof— 
In Actual Figures 


This book has been published in the be- 
lief that most thinking investors are guided 
by actual figures rather than general state- 
ments. It will appeal to investors demand- 
ing concrete evidence of a successful record 
of safe investments sold over a long period. 


FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS 

Every dollar that has become due on the 

First Mortgage Building Bonds sold by 

this company has been paid to investors. 
If you are seeking safe investments yield- 
ing 614% — call or write for your copy 
of “Our Successful Record’’, 


Ask for Booklet F-167 


AMERICAN BonD & MorTGAGE Ca 


ESTABLISHED 1904 INCORPORATED 


AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital and Surplus over $5,000,000 


127 N. Dearborn St. 345 Madison Ave. 
Chicago New York 
Cleveland Detroit Boston Philadelphia 


and over 20 other cities 











Utilities 


One hundred thousand 
investors have purchased 
income-earning securities 
of strong public utilities 
through our organization. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Tel. Randolph 2944 
Milwaukee — Louisville 
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Loans Secured by Buildings Erected on Leascholds 
a Practical Method of Financing 


By R. D. Maxwell 


l T was only a few years ago that lending 
on leaseholds was considered poor policy 
by conservative bankers. The last few 
years have, however, seen a change in 
sentiment, and 
stitutions now consider favorably a long 
term leasehold which has been properly 
executed and covers well located land. 

These land plots must first, however, 
be rented at a reasonable valuation to 
responsible parties. This rental must be 
determined on a basis whereby the bor- 
rower can obtain sufficient revenue to 
liquidate the loan within the period of time 
that the lease will have to run. This, for 
the reason that the owner of the plot may 
not be willing to renew the lease when 
it expires. 

Probably what is one of the best. ex- 
amples of leasehold construction is that 
to be seen on Park Avenue in New York 
City. Many of the modern apartments 
located on that thoroughfare are con- 
structed on leaseholds, the New York Cen- 
tral R. R. owning the land and leasing it 
to responsible construction corporations. 
These corporations have the privilege of 
renewal from the railroad, but there is 
always the possibility that the renewal may 
not be granted as anticipated. In case this 
should happen, any individuals holding 
mortgages against leasehold property may 
suffer -a loss. 


A Profitable Operation 


The leaseholds cited were thought to be 
very speculative until quite recently, but 
two or three rather daring builders have 
constructed huge apartment houses over 
the open cut which used to exist on each 
side of Park Avenue. They searched for 
new ideas in construction which would 
eliminate the noise and vibration from the 
hundreds of trains passing through the 
tunnel each day. This eliminated the ob- 
jections which many prospective tenants 
had, and the present time sees practically 
all of the buildings occupied at a high 
rental. 

This is, of course, only one example, 
but many others could be cited where 
leasehold construction has proved practi- 
cable. 

There are many financial houses which 
still maintain, and probably believe, that 
a leasehold does not represent sufficient 
equity in the land to make it worth while 
considering a loan. These _ institutions 
should realize that all loans of this char- 
acter aré, as a usual rule, made on the 
building only and that if the lessee has a 
well drawn lease—the loaning institution 
can ascertain this by having its legal de- 
partment analyze the facts which will be 
submitted by the borrower if they are 
requested—bankers need have but little fear 
that their funds will be jeopardized. 

The procedure in loaning on a lease- 
hold is but little different from that pursued 
in making a loan on property owned in 
fee. For instance, the reader holds title 
to land worth say, $200,000, and leases 
it to another party at an annual rental 


progressive financial in- 


of around $12,000. The one who rents the 
property is then bonded to erect a build. 
ing, first ascertaining what types and size 
of structure are likely to prove the mast 
practicable and _ profitable. 

The banker, when application js made 
for the loan, has the appraisal department 
determine the value or worth of the land 
and then analyses the facts regarding rent. 
als in order that he may decide whether 
the rental being paid is fair and just to 
the borrower. A_ well-informed banker 
will not stop here, but will consider the 
location, the anticipated enhancement jp 
alue, and furthermore, satisfy himselt that 
Gere is a demand for the space when 
the structure is completed. 


Chain Stores Active 


It will be seen that the procedure out- 
lined is but little different from that fol- 
lowed by mortgage bankers in making loans 
and property owned in fee. The difference 
in the leasehold proposition is in that ele- 
ment of uncertainty regarding the renewal 
of the lease at the end of fifteen, twenty 
or twenty-five years, which ever the case 
may be. In amortizing a loan on a lease- 
hold, sufficient income must accrue each 
year so that the amortization payments 
will be large enough to completely liquidate 
the loan by the time the lease expires. 
To do this a high rent level has to be 
maintained and it is only in communities 
where there is a great demand for high- 
grade apartments that loans should be made 
on leaseholds. 

Many corporations have been taking 
leaseholds on corner property for store 
purposes. Notably among these have been 
the chain cigar stores and chain groceries. 
In many instances these corporations have 
to rent a whole block or building, in order 
to obtain the privilege of using a small 
corner section as a store. As a usual rule, 
these corporations have been very success- 
ful, and there seems no good reason why 
the same should not hold true in the apart- 
ment house field, providing the proper pre- 
cautions are taken. 





Domestic consumption of copper metal 
increased 10 per cent. in the first half 
of 1924, compared with last year, and 
established a new high record for any 
similar period. The consumption of cop- 
per in the United States in 1921 was 917,- 
670,000 pounds; in 1922, 1,074,525,000 
pounds; in 1923, 1,465,900,000 pounds, and 
in 1924 will exceed 1,600,000,000 pounds. 





Filing Methods 

Filing Methods, by Eugenia Wallace, 
published by Ronald Press, New York, is 
an ideal ready-to-use manual of filing for 
the individual worker. In the author’s 
own words, this is a “book of rules” on 
the accepted modern methods of office 
filing. It is recommended to executives and 
clerks who have responsibility in con- 
nection with the important work of pre- 
serving, and keeping available for quick 
reference, the records of a business. 
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Labor and Wages 

















HE Labor Department reports gen- 


eral improvement in the employment 
situation in the Middle West and gains 
in various lines of industry in nearly every 
part of the country. Better farming con- 


and improvement in the building 
industry in the West and Middle West are 
accountable for much of the increased 
employment there, while in the New Eng- 
land States improvement was noticeable 
in the shoe industry. The textile industry 
is still on part-time schedule. Betterment 
is also found in the iron and steel in- 
dustry. Heavier railroad traffic has stimu- 
lated employment in the equipment plants 
and repair shops. 

The number of employees reported by 
the Class I railroads for June was 1,770,- 
565, a decrease of 163,364, or 8.4 per cent. 
as compared with June, last year. Total 
compensation decreased $29,632,263, or 11.4 
per cent. Compared with May the num- 
ber of employees decreased 21,939, or 1.2 
per cent. and total compensation decreased 
$10,533,633, or 4.4 per cent. The decline 
is largely due to the fact that June has 
a less number of working days than May. 

Engineers and firemen have refused to 
testify before the Railroad Labor Board 
in the present controversy over wages and 
rules between the Western railway man- 
agers and the Engine Service Brother- 
hoods. The Railroad Labor Board will 
bring the case to court as a test to inter- 
pret the law and rights of the Board to 
compel witnesses to testify. The Railroad 
Labor Board has assumed jurisdiction in 
the dispute between the telegraphers of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and the com- 
pany in an effort to stave off the threat- 
ened strike. 


ditions 

















| Prices 








Sep. 1/24 Aug. 1,24 Sep. 1,’23 
Me cniaces 188.710 188.031 187.981 
sradstreet’s .. 12.8095 12.6231 12.9143 


HE general trend in commodity prices 
continues to be upward. The latest 
weekly index prepared by Professor Irving 
Fisher stands at 149.7 compared with 147.9 
a week ago, and 147.4, two weeks ago. 
The lowest for 1924 was 142.3 on June 29. 
Exceptions to the upward movement are 
found in cotton and oil products. The 
metals, principally copper, have been quiet 
and are slightly lower than two weeks ago. 
Anthracite coal is quoted $14 a ton re- 
tail in New York, a recent advance of 
10 cents a ton being the fifth increase of 
that amount since the middle of summer. 
Leading oil refiners have again reduced 
the price of gasoline, reductions ranging 
from 2 to 3 cents a gallon, it just being 
announced in 11 Mid-western States. The 
Chicago retail price is now 16 cents a gal- 
lon. In Omaha and Lincoln the charge is 
13 cents. 





Prices of leading commodities at this 
time, two weeks ago and a year ago, are 
shown in the following table: 


2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 

Wheat, No. 2.... 1.48 1.41% 1.15 
Corn, No. 2 yel... 1.3934 1441 1.0534 


Oats, No. 2 white. .59% 58 BS | 


Flour, Minn. ..... 7.50 y i 6.70 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio .17% .17% 10% 
Sugar, gran. ....  .074 0710 .084 
Lard, Midw. . 14.10 14.75 12.80 
Pork, Mess. . 29.75 29.75 25.50 
Beef, family . 2100 21.00 16.50 
Iron, 2X Phila....°22.25 22.25 27.00 
Steel, Pitts. ...... 38.00 38.00 42.50 
eee 8.05 8.15 7.10 
See 13.20 13.37% 13.50 
Cotton, Mid. .... 22.35 25.65 30.05 
Printcloths ...... .07 0634 07% 
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Federal Reserve System 
(000 omitted) 


1 Week Year 

Latest Ago Ago 
Gold Reserve... $3,084,919 $3,081,015 $3,110,661 
Bitlis, Diee...... 261,230 301 949 241,359 
Earn. Assets.. 923, 659 915, 427 1,120,549 
Notes in Cir... 1,750,670 1,760,757 2,262,525 
Deposits ...... 2,200,368 2,169,223 1,936,456 
Rae 80.3% 80.4% 75.9% 


HE Federal Reserve System showed 
few changes of importance during 

the last week. Bills discounted decreased 
$40,700,000, but bills bought in the open 
market increased $22,900,000 and holdings 
of U. S. securities increased $26,000,000. 
As a result, total earning assets showed an 
increase of $8,200,000. Federal Reserve 
note circulation decreased $10,100,000 and 
total deposits increased $31,200,000. The 
ratio remained practically unchanged. 

The recent Treasury offering of $350,- 
000,000 of 234 per cent. certificates re- 
sulted in subscriptions aggregating $596,- 
000,000. August bank clearings totaled 
$35,670,039,121, or 4.9 per cent. less than 
for July, but 21 per cent. greater than 
August, 1923. 

The range of money rates in New York 
during the last two weeks has been as 
follows: 


New York Money Market 


High Low Last 
ne re ee 2% 2% 2% 
Time, 60-90 da... 3-3-% 2-3%4-3 2-%4-3 
Com. Pa., 4-6 mo. 3-4 3-4 3-% 
Banker’s Accept.. 1-% 1-% 1-% 
Rediscount Rate.. 3 3 3 








| Railroads | 


OMPLETE reports on the Class 1 rail- 

roads for July show total net operating 
income of $74,027,600, against $65,528,960 
in June and $84,866,400 in July, last year. 
Net for the first seven months was 
$465,616,601, or at the annual rate of 4.07 
per cent. on valuation, against $531,712,590, 
or 4.83 per cent. for the same period last 
year. July gross amounted to $481,296,200, 












Book . 


on Increasing 


Your Income 





NOW there is a somectialbty simple, new way 

by which any one can build a substan- 
tial estate. This remarkable plan is explained in 
an extremely interesting book. It shows exactly 
how a few dollars set aside from your salary 
every month will grow in only a few years to sur- 
prising proportions. It tells you exactly how much 
you should set aside each month to accumulate 
$25,000, $50,000, or even $100,000. The plan 
outlined is written from our financial experience 
of 39 years. Hundreds are building comfortable 
fortunes through investing in Forman First Mort- 
gage Real Estate Bonds. Mail the request blank 
for your copy at once. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & CO., 
05 W. Monroe St., Chicago, fil. 
eine ore Pldg., nor York City, 2 Y, 
39 Years Without Less to a Custom 


George M. Forman & Company, Dept. 510-A. 
105 W. Monroe 8t., Chicago, Illinois. 

I am interested in your book, “Ali Baba’s Cave 
Rediscovered.’’ Kindly send me a copy. 

















How Much Must 
You Save to Retire 9 
on Full Pay e 


How the magic power of 
compound interest can be 
used to attain any financial 
a is explained in the 

e book * * Accumulation 


Tables.” 
Complimentary copy sent on request 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Southern Municipal, Corporation and Mortgage Bonds 
641 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

















Personal Service Headquarters 


The 
COAL & IRON 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


of the City of New York 
A Bank of Discount 
for Merchants and 
Manufacturers 
LIBERTY AND WEST STREETS 


























I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish a new 
manufacturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
773F Garson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Whole Truth 


Nothing is so false as half the truth. The 
advantage of the Detailed Audit is that it is 
the whole truth—nothing but the truth and 
the truth in such fullness that only one con- 
clusion regarding the condition of your business 
is possible—and that conclusion—the exact 


truth. 


The trouble with the ordinary audit is that it is 
only half the truth. True as far as it goes, but 
too often confining itself to surface figures and 
stopping without disclosing the real facts un- 
derlying the figures—facts essential to the whole 


truth. 


So often does the Detailed Audit disclose, where 


least expected, facts absolutely essential to a 
true revelation of business conditions that we 


advise it—unreservedly. 


In his knowledge that he has the whole truth 
of his business conditions before him, the exec- 
utive finds confident power and freedom of 


action. 


ERNST & ERNST 


SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


AUDITS — 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
RICHMOND 


CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
TOLEDO 
COLUMBUS 
YOUNGSTOWN 
* AKRON ERIE 
CANTON 
DAYTON 
LOUISVILLE 


DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
KALAMAZOO 
PITTSBURGH 
WHEELING 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
MEMPHIS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
DAVENPORT 
INDIANAPOLIS 
sT. Louis 
KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA 

DENVER 

SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 
ATLANTA 
NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS 
HOUSTON 
FORT WORTH 
SAN ANTONIO 
waco 


TAX OFFICE: 910 To 918 MUNSEY SLDG., WASHINGTON, D.C 


























Estabilshed 1884 


ENNEDY&CO. 


Conselidated Stosk Mx. of M. ¥. 
74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY {| 





ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 


Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 




















TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
New Term Begins Sept. 2, 1924 


Two-year courses in Accounting, Ad- 
vertising, Reporting, Salesmanship, Sec- 
retarial Administration, and Business 
Administration. Students who wish to 
earn the degree of B. S. C. can do se 
by taking two more years. Rosters can 
be arranged so that lectures can be 
taken from 6 a. m. to 12 m. Positions 
are obtained for students who must 
support themselves. On account of the 
large registration (more than 10,000 stu- 
dents in the university) application 
should be made now for admission Sep- 
tember 2, 1924. 


Russell H. Conwell, Pres. 
Broad and Berks Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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a decrease of $54,714,400, or 10.2 per cen: 
from July, 1923, and expenses were 
$369,711,000, a reduction of $45,037,000, o; 
10.9 per cent. Earnings by districts {o, 
the first seven months were as follows. 
New England, 3.58 per cent.; Great Lakes 
4.95 per cent.; Central Eastern, 4.16 ate 
cent.; Pocahontas, 5.30 per cent.; South. 
ern, 5.21 per cent.; Northwestern, 2,39 per 
cent.; Central Western, 3.59 per cen. 
Southeastern, 3.73 per cent. Freight traf. 
fic during July amounted to 33,157,384.000 
net ton miles, or 5,358,774,000 less than in 
July, 1923, a decrease of 14 per cent. 

Car loadings are increasing steadily, the 
total two weeks ago crossing the million 
mark for the first time this year. The 
subsequent decline was due to Labor 
Day. Gains are reported in the ship- 
ments of coal, grain and merchandise 
Car loadings for the last four weeks 
and for the corresponding weeks of the 
three preceding years follow: 


1924 1923 1922 97 
Sept. 6 ... 920,979 928,916 823,247 749,558 
Aug. 30...1,020,339 1,092,250 923,796 830,61 
Aug. 23... 982,248 1,069,915 $79,902 869,902 
Aug. 16... 952,888 1,039,938 846,266 815.147 








| Cotton and Grain ‘| 








A COMPREHENSIVE discussion of 
the cotton situation by I. V. Shaa- 
non will be found on page 39. 

The Department of Agriculture’s corn 
crop forecast, as of September 1, placed 
the yield at 2,513,000,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 2,576,000,000 a month ago. The 
wheat crop was estimated at 637,000,000 
bushels, of which 589,000,000 is Winter 
wheat and 247,000,000 Spring wheat. A 
month ago wheat yield was forecast at 
814,000,000 bushels. The corn crop 
entered September in the lowest condition 
in the last 40 years, with three exceptions. 
Extremes of temperature and rain fall 
have been unfavorable to the crop which 
was planted late. The wheat crop was 
benefited during August by particularly 
favorable weather. Oats also improved 
with a crop of 186,000,000 bushels larger 
than last year, the estimate being 1,486,- 
000,000 bushels. The latest estimates of 
the Canadian crop places the yield at 
291,604,000 bushels, against an actual crop 
last year of 474,199,000 bushels. There is 
a small amount of duty-paid Canadian 
wheat coming over the border for the first 
time since May. The French wheat crop 
has been badly damaged by rain and it is 
estimated the country will be obliged to 
import about 20,000,000 quintals instead 
of 10,000,000, as estimated a few weeks 
ago. Export buying of all A'merican 
grain, especially wheat and rye, is strong. 
In two days recently export sales of wheat 
were reported as 9,000,000 bushels. 








Shipping and Trade 

















HERE remains but three services to 

be consolidated to complete the 
scheme of 15 consolidations of Govern- 
ment steamship services comprising the 
new operating policy of the Federal Mer- 
chant Marine. The Shipping Board is 
working on the last. three consolidations 
and this phase of government ship opera- 
tion and policy should soon be wound up. 
The new plan brings about several econ- 
omies and also has resulted in the cases 
where consolidation has taken place, in a 
reduction in the time of ships voyages and 
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ses. Most important of all is 

st n of the condition that ex- 
. “d under which two overlapping lines 
7 peted for business on the same route 
Government expense. The yearly pay- 
e of the fleet Corporation has already 
ne reduced by over $500,000, accord- 
ing to & statement recently made by Presi- 
F mer. 

¥ he services yet to be consolidated 
are the North Atlantic to Mediterranean 
ports, which tentatively has been placed 
under the management of the Export 
Steamship Company, with the elimination 
of the Mallory Steamship Line, the service 
‘om the North Atlantic to Rotterdam- 
Bordeaux, and the service from the South 
Atlantic to the United Kingdom. 
Improvement in foreign trade during 
August is reported by the Commerce De- 
partment. Trade for the month showed 
, favorable merchandise balance of $61,- 
000,000. Exports increased $54,000,000 
over July and imports showed a decline of 
about $7,000,000. Preliminary figures 
showed total exports for the month to 
have been $331,000,000, as compared with 
$310,965,000 in August a year ago. Im- 
ports totaled $270,000,000 against $275,- 
437,000. 


| Other Important items] 

















PERATIONS in the iron and steel 
industry continue to reflect improve- 
ment. Output is now on a basis of be- 
tween 55 and 60 per cent. of capacity, ac- 
cording to the Iron Trade Review. Aug- 
ust orders showed good gains over July, 
and the gain has held during September. 
The August production of steel ingots 
totaled 2,541,506 tons, as compared with 
1,869,416 in July, a gain of about 36 per 
cent. The output of pig iron also in- 
creased, totaling 1,891,145 tons in August 
against 1,784,899 tons in July, the gain 
being about 6 per cent. The U. S. Steel 
Corporation reported a gain in forward 
business during August of 102,505 tons, 
bringing the total unfilled orders up to 
3,289,577 at the end of the month. The 
last few weeks have seen a good deal of 
railroad equipment ordered, the [Illinois 
Central buying 6,200 freight cars, costing 
$16,000,000, this following close on an 
order for 25 locomotives. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad recently purchased 10,- 
000 all steel box cars. The Pennsylvania 
is also in the market for between 150,000 
and 175,000 tons of rails and the New 
York Central for 150,000 tons. The Texas 
& Pacific Railway has just ordered 2,000 
box cars to cost $5,000,000. Philadelphia 
& Reading is inquiring for 1,000 hopper 
cars. The Prairie Oil & Gas Company 
has applied for permission to lay a 115- 
mile pipe line in the Wyoming fields which 
will call for a good deal of steel. The 
[International Railways of Central Amer- 
ica has purchased 20,000 tons of steel 
rails in this country recently. Electrical 
demands also are calling for much steel, 
the Westinghouse Company recently re- 
ceiving a $500,000 order for the electrifica- 
tion of certain mills in New York state. 
Automobile output is increasing and call- 
ing for additional steel. August produc- 
tion totaled 268,477 cars and trucks, a 
gain of 2 per cent. over July, which in 
turn exceeded June by 6% per cent. How- 
ever, output at this time is still 22 per 
cent. umder a year ago. 
The latest report of crude oil production 


E. St. Elmo Lewis, 


New York 
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RAUB, MASTER 

CRAFTSMEN 
among jewelers, took the 
plain unadorned wed- 
ding ring and chased on 
it the Orange Blossom 
design—the sweet sym- 
bol of weddings. 


Master craftsmen in sales 
and advertising then told 
brides and grooms-to-be 
about the Traub Orange 
Blossom rings. 


So well did they tell their 
story, so thoroughly has 
Traub distribution been 
carried through the bet- 
ter jewelers that a great 
national market has been 
created for these particu- 
lar rings. 
Traub is one of our 
clients. 


ooso0008 


Advertising 
Well Directed 


© C. E. Co., 1924 


Che Campbell-Ewald or- 
ganization of 160 people, 
with resources and facilities 
of the largest advertising 
organization between New 
York and Chicago, and a 
volume of business placing 
it among the first ten 
agencies in the country, is 
at your service to handle 
large or small accounts. 


CAMPBELL~EWALD 


H. T. Ewald, 
President 


Vice-President 


COMPANY 
Advertising 


Guy C. Brown, 
Secretary 


J. Fred Woodruff, 
General Manager 


General Offices, Detroit, Michigan 


Chicago Toronto 


Dayton 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Public Utility B 


<= Investment Stock 


WHILE the Securities Department of our organization is engaged, 
primarily, in the distribution of conservative public utility bonds, 
preferred stocks and well seasoned dividend paying common stocks, we 
are also in a position to supply diversified offerings of attractive 

’ municipal, railroad and other corporation bonds. 
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The service rendered to investors in public utility securities is based 
upon our close contact with the numerous properties under our execu- 
tive management, which, in some instances, dates back almost a quarter 
of a century. This intimate relationship makes us thoroughly familiar 
with the intrinsic value of the outstanding bonds and preferred stocks, 
and also with the earnings and equities available for the common stocks, 
many of which present the opportunity for a return in excess of regular 
dividend payments through the right to subscribe to any additional 
issues authorized from time to time. 


We invite your inquiries 


STONE & WEBSTER 























Get This! 





“Boyce Standard Systems and 
Products are installed by authorized 
Public Accountants everywhere. 
Public Accountants. We have a 
a proposition for you. Write 
or it on your letterhead today.” 


BOGTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Mik Street Piest Nat’! Bank Bidg. 
Be oe oe 


Accountants’ 
Hand Book—Free! 


A 160 Page Book, pocket size, illustrating 
and describing the complete line of Boyce 
Standard Systems of Accounting and 
Boyce Loose Leaf Devices and Forms. 
Boyce Products are Quality Products. 
There is a Boyce Standard System specifi- 
cally designed for or applicable to every 
line of business and Boyce Binders and 
Stock Forms for practically every Record 
Keeping need. 

Established national direct-to-user dis- 
tribution makes our lower prices possible. 


A. E. BOYCE COMPANY 


“The Accountants’ Supply House” 
MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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Keys to Success.............. 


120 FIFTH AVENUE 








BOOKS BY B. C. FORBES 


Men Who Are Making America $3.00 Forbes Epigrams $2.00 
2.00 MenWhodAre Making the West 2.00 


Sent Postage Prepaid 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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shows a decline of 10.6 per cent. from the 
peak of last year. For the first on 
months of the year domestic anq “ 


demand for gasoline increased 1: ae 
over the same period last year, kerosene 
consumption increased 3 per cenit. gas and 
fuel oil increased 11.8 per cent and {y. 
bricants increased 3 per cen} Daily 
average production of crude oi! js now 
2,038,500 barrels, against the hich last 
year of 2,280,700 barrels. The three big 


flush pools in the Los Angeles basin have 
declined to 37 per cent. of their yielgs 
of a year ago. They were producing at 
that time 654,000 barrels daily but noy 
are turning out only 245,000 a day. Hovw- 
ever, new pools have offset this decline 
and the large surplus in storage has offset 
any market benefit that might be derived 
from the increased consumption. The State 
of Missouri has filed a motion to oust 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
from that State for alleged violation -of 
the State Anti-Trust laws. It is claimed 
the company has 26 contracts with other 
gasoline and oil companies covering the 
cracking process for making gasoline 
which prevent competition. 

Preliminary figures of building permits 
filed in 150 large cities during Aguust ag- 
gregate $226,652,573, a gain of 5.4 per 
cent. compared with July, but 1.1 per cent, 
less than August a year ago. New York 
City reported a reduction of 14.3 per cent, 
compared with July and 31.6 per cent. 
compared with August a year ago, accord- 


ing to Bradstreet. 








Washington 

















T HE Republican Party carried Maine 
in the recent elections in that State 
by about 35,000 votes in the case of the 
gubernatorial candidate. Senator Couzens, 
the Republican candidate for Senator from 
Michigan was renominated in that State. 
John W. Davis, the Democratic nominee 
for President, has been touring the West 
and in his speeches has offered a Govern- 
ment of common honesty, common justice 
and common courage, as the principal rea- 
sons why he should be elected. Vice- 
Presidential candidate Dawes has also been 
in the West and characterized La Follett- 
ism as meaning a backward step for Amer- 
ican civilization. 

A plan for the settlement of the French 
war-time debt to the United States, about 
$3,500,000,000, has been prepared by Ed- 
ward N. Hurley, formerly chairman of 
the Shipping Board. The plan calls for 
payment in full of the principal to the 
United States over a period of 67 years, 
with interest at a rate to be fixed by the 
World’s War Debt Commission. Two im- 
portant features not included in the fund- 
ing agreement with Great Britain are that 
the American Government invest annually 
in 25-year sinking fund gold bonds of 
private French industries, including rail- 
roads, water-power projects, public utilities 
and electrical development, one-half the 
amount paid to the United States each 
year by the French Government. The plan 
also proposes that a moratorium, possibly 
of about five years, be granted the French 
Government, during which interest other- 
wise chargeable against France shall not 
be cumulative. Tentatively, it is proposed 
that after the five-year moratorium 2% 
per cent. interest and one-half of one per 
cent. sinking fund will be charged, against 
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interest on the debt and one 


5 per cent . 
ner cent. ‘nking fund now in effect. It 
Pe sported from France, that the debt plan 
ss meeting with approval there. 














ee International 


Canada—Ordinary revenues for the five 
led August 31 showed a decrease 
ximately $20,000,000 compared 
same period last year. Ordinary 
expenses showed an increase of over $2,- 
000.000. The monthly statement issued 
through the Department of Finance shows 
total ordinary revenues for five months 
of $162,523,315, compared with $182,163,- 








months en 
of appr 
with the 


286 a year ago. Ordinary expenses 
amounted to $113,755,869 as against $111,- 
432,011. The net debt of the Dominion 


stood at $2,391,451,680 at the end of July 
and dropped to $2,387,517,638 at the end 
of August. Modification of the sales tax 
resulted in a decrease of over $17,000,000 
in excise tax collections compared with a 
year ago. Income tax collections showed 
an increase from $44,030,273 last year to 
$47,126,383 at the end of August, 1924. 
While Western Canada is best known 
for farm production, there is upward of 
$400,000,000 invested in manufacturing 
plants west of the Great Lakes. Indus- 
trial production this year will be around 
$360,000,000, and will probably exceed the 
value of the 1924 wheat crop. The latest 


report of factory payrolls covering 3,244 
units showed 51,367 workers, or two-fifths 
more than the number of imported harvest 


hands. 

Great Britain—The Economist index 
number of wholesale commodity prices for 
\ugust stood at 4,626, compared with 4,657 
for July. The slight decrease was due 
to conflicting movements in different 
groups, notably declines in textiles and 
cereals which offset rises in minerals and 
other food products. 

The Board of Trade figures for the 
month of August are as follows: Total 
imports, £102,190,000; exports of British 
products, £66,280,000; re-exports, £8,790,- 
000; total exports, £75,250,000; excess of 
imports £26,940,000. 

France—The $100,000,000 credit ex- 
tended by J. P. Morgan & Company to 
the Bank of France six months ago has 
been renewed for another six months. Ac- 
cording to the Bank, the renewal was ob- 
tained simply as a precaution for the fu- 
ture, but there is no need to use the 
credit at present. It was originally estab- 
lished to assist in the fight against the 
depreciation of the franc. 

Henry M. Robinson, of Los Angeles, 
one of the Dawes Committee of Experts, 
is in Paris to assist Owen D. Young in 
the organization of the Industrial and 
Debenture Commission and of the German 
Bank of Issue under the Dawes Repara- 
tion Plan. Agent-General Young reports 
that Germany has made the second pay- 
ment of 20,000,000 gold marks due from 
her in accordance with the London com- 
pact. France has abolished the levying of 
duties on the customs line between the 
occupied and unoccupied territory of Ger- 
many. This customs line, established the 
first part of last year in connection with 
the exports license system in the Ruhr, 
yielded more than 500,000,000 francs to 
the French and Belgians. During the 18 
month’s occupation of the Ruhr the French 
and Belgians realized from all sources 
3,519,000,000 francs. 





field of trust service. 





The New York Trust Company 


Offers These Services to 
Banks, Corporations and Individuals 


and a highly developed credit 


information service available to customers — 


Foreign credit information, current data on 
foreign markets and trade opportunities, 
and other special conveniences for those 
engaged in foreign trade — 


Exceptional facilities for the administration 
of personal and corporate trusts, developed 
through long experience covering the entire 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $28,000,000 


100 Broadway 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 40th St. & Madison Ave. 








Why Final Quarter of the Year is 
Likely to be the Best 


(Continued from page 9) 


The industry 
grade. 

Cheaper cotton has not yet had any 
pronounced effect upon the textile in- 
dustry, and some misgivings have been 
aroused over wage reductions, actual 
and threatened. But since consumption 
of cotton goods has been going on at 
a normal rate, it is logical to look for 
improvement before very long. 

The oil industry is still suffering from 
over-production. How long its brainy 
leaders will sit back and allow demoral- 
izing conditions to prevail is becoming 
a pertinent question. To the outsider 
it would appear as if there has been 
either too much or too little interfer- 
ence with the normal consequences of 
the oversupply. Sooner or later, how- 
ever, more healthy conditions must b 
brought about. 

Foreign trade returns are better than 
many had predicted, and heavier ex- 
ports will be in order during coming 
months, with the return of greater buy- 
ing power in Europe. 

Silver has touched a new high price 
for the year on heavier buying by 
China and India. The latter is also 
taking millions of gold from South Afri- 
ca, England and America. 

The general price trend has been def- 
initely upwards since mid-year, a fact 
which may shortly break down the 
long-prevalent hesitancy to place for- 
ward orders. 


shoe is on the up- 





In short, everything warrants confi- 
dence in the whole business outlook. 

Before the year ends, it is entirely 
conceivable that there will be such a 
rush to replenish depleted stocks of 
goods as to bring about quite suddenly 
a sellers’ market and a sharp rise in 
prices in a number of directions. 





Moves toward consolidation of the rail- 
roads of the country into 19 major sys- 
tems continue to be announced from time 
to time. The latest development is the 
plan of the Southern’ Pacific Company to 
acquire that part of the Rock Island Sys- 
tem extending from Tucumcari, New 
Mexico, to Chicago, provided the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission acts favor- 
ably on the company’s application to take 
over the El Paso & Southwestern. It 
has also been announced that the minority 
stockholders of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
will not fight the absorption of that road 
into the Nickel Plate System. The Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia has proposed to 
segregate its coal properties, an action be- 
lieved to be the first step toward the ab- 


sorption of that road. 
¢ & & : 


After the completion of the $200,000,- 
000 loan for Germany, it is reported from 
Paris that the French Government will 
seek a loan of between $100,000,000 and 
$200,000,000 through a group of American 
bankers headed by J. P. Morgan. The 
purpose of the loan is to replace the open 
credit of $100,000,000 established by Mor- 
gan & Company six months ago, but will 
be made direct to the French Government 
instead of to the Bank of France. 
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No “Airs” 


Cy HUNDRED years have 
given OLD BULLION a 


lot of atmosphere, but no 


“airs.” It still remains as sim- 


ple in its dealings as were the 


farseeing men who founded 


it back in 1824. 
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Weather May Turn Cotton 
Trend 


(Continued from page 39) 


It would appear almost a certainty that 
consumption of our cotton will gradually 
return to normal as a result of improving 
financial conditions abroad. It is there- 
fore reasonable to expect it to approximate 
13,000,000 bales, in view of the fact that 
consumption in 1922 was 12,631,000 bales; 
12,804,000 in 1921; and normal consump- 
tion is around 14,000,000. 

Demands for our cotton are likely to 
be increaséd by the shortage in the China 
crop, which is estimated nearly a million 
bales less than the 2,200,000 produced there 
last year. This will more than offset any 
increase in India and Egypt. 

Large crop estimaies are influenced 
mainly by the popular belief that the dam- 
age to the crop this year will be slight, as 
weevil are not active. 

Government records do not sustain the 
view commonly held that weevil are the 
worst enemies of the cotton crop. They 
show that during drought years the loss 


from weather is much greater than the 
loss from weevil in the seasons when 
they are the most active. In the drought 
year of 1918 the loss from weevil was esti- 
mated at 6.3% and 36.8% from weather 
and other causes. 

There is ample time for the crop to 
sustain a material shrinkage even if pres- 
ent prospects are anywhere near the 12,- 
787,000 predicted by the Government. 


French Debt Concessions 


The New York Trust Company in the 
current issue of its publication, the In- 
dex, discusses comprehensively the prob- 
lem raised in the recently announced 
Hurley Plan for the funding of France’s 
$3,000,000,000 debt to the United States. 
The opinion is expressed that the United 
States Government should make con- 
cessions, and in order to make the debt 
funding practical France should not be 
expected to pay more than she receives 
from Germany in reparations. Her 
course will be made easier if our govern- 
ment will discuss the problem and propose 
practical schemes for meeting it. 
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Didn’t Know Her Business 


Daddy had come home early from 
the office while mother was still out 
shopping, and little Alice ran to meet 
him, saying: “Daddy, I’ve been want- 
ing to see you for a long time when 
mother’s not near.” 

“Why?” asked daddy. 


“Well, dad,” replied Alice, “please 
don’t tell mother, because she’s a dear, 
but I don’t think she knows much 
about bringing up children.” 

“What makes you think that?” asked 
her father. 

“Well,” replied Alice, ‘“‘she makes me 
go to bed when I am wide awake, and 
she makes me get up when I am awful- 
ly sleepy.”—$5 prize to A. Lennox, 
Washington, D. C. 

*” * * 
Always Welcome 


“I suppose, in the collecting busi- 
ness, nearly every man you go to see 
asks you to call again?” 

“Asks me?” replied the collector. 
“Some of them dare me!”—From A 
Schamban, Philadelphia, Pa. 

* * * 


Unfinished Work 


Jimmy, aged five, after hearing a ser- 
mon had great faith in his own ability 
to create a man out of dirt, breathe into 
his body the breath of life and cause 
him to be a living human being. Ac- 
cordingly, he went down into the mea- 
dow on Sunday afternoon and had a 
body well shaped except one arm. It 
began to rain and he left that to be 
finished the next day. Of course the 
rain washed his “man” away, but as 
he was going to the village store for 
his mother he saw a man with one 
arm walking around, and he followed 
the man all around the store inspecting 
him from all angles. 

“Look here, young fellow,” said the 
man. “I’d just like to know why you 
are following me all around like this.” 

“Well, I’d just like to know,” said 
the small boy, “What made you walk 
off before I finished you!”—From C. 

, Beam, Charlotte, N. C. 


* * * 


Lecturer—‘Will you 
the fellow next to you.” 


Student—‘Wake him yourself. You 
put him to sleep.”—From H. Cohen, 
New York, N. Y. 


please wake 





; Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
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